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In the Deep Caves of the Heart 


| ha the deep caves of the heart, far down, running under the 

outward shows of the world and of people, 

Running under continents, under the fields and the roots of 
the grasses and trees, 

Under the little thoughts and dreams of men, and the history 
ot races, 

I see, feel and hear wondrous and divine things. 

I seem to see the strands of affection and love, so tender, 
so true and lifelong, holding together the present and 
past generations. 

The currents of love and thought streaming in the watches of 
the night from far and near, from one to another, 

Streaming all the more powerfully for the very hindrances and 
disasters which arrive or threaten. 

I dream that these are the fibers and nerves of a body that lies 
within the outer body of society; 

A network, an innumerable vast interlocked ramification, 
slowly being built up; 

All dear lovers and friends, all families, groups, all peoples, 
nations, all times, all worlds, perhaps, 

Members of a body, archetypal, eterne, glorious, the center 
and perfection of life 





The organic growth of God Himself in time. 


Epwarp CARPENTER. 


From Towards Democracy. 
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Who’s Who 


Dr. ALFRED ZIMMERN—is known throughout the 
English-speaking world as one of the most in- 
fluential workers for international friendship. 
He is director of the Geneva School for Inter- 
national Studies and author of a notable book 
of American-European understanding, “America 
and Europe.” 


JOHN BENNETT—since his graduation from 
Williams has spent considerable time studying 
abroad and brousing among interesting European 
scenes only a few of which are listed in Baedecker. 


KIRBY PAGE—is a graduate of Drake Univer- 
sity. For the past ten years he has been devot- 
ing his scholarly efforts to economic and inter- 
national problems. At the moment he (with 
Sherwood Eddy) is returning from a world tour 
which has brought him into personal contact with 
world leaders from Ramsay MacDonald to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and General Chiang Kai-Shek. 


The Symposium is contributed by Sicrip EDGE 
of the New York Public Library; CHARLES B. 
FAuHS (Northwestern) now studying in Germany; 
CHESTER WILLIAMS, University of California; 
KENNETH W. MILLER, Oberlin; ANDREW T. Roy 
(Washington and Lee), Deputy Warden of the 
Student Movement House in London. 


HENRY PITNEY VAN LDUSEN is author of In 
Quest of Life’s Meaning. 


Dr. HARRY F. WarD is Professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary. 


Our book reviewers this month are: ROBERT W. 
ABERNETHY, Master at the Hill School; FRANCIS 
PICKENS MILLER, Chairman of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation; REINHOLD NEIBUHR, 
Professor at Union Theological Seminary; DANIEL 
JOHNSON FLEMING, author of “Attitudes Toward 
Other Faiths”; ABEL J. GreGG, Secretary of the 
Boys’ Division of the National Council of 
Y. M. C. A.’s; GARDINER Day, Rector of St. 
John’s Church at Williamstown; DOUGLAS 
STEERE, associated in the courses of Rufus Jones 
at Haverford. 


Correspondence printed in this issue is from: 
EUGENE E. BARNETT, on leave from the National 
Council in China; M. I. COLDWELL, Associate Sec- 
retary at the University of Illinois; WALDO 
PowErs, Senior at Boston University; BENJAMIN 
HANDY, a student at Maryland State Normal. 


YoutH CAsTLE—The picture of the Dresden 
Youth Castle, used on the cover of this issue, 
is by courtesy of The Woman’s Press who also 
used it in their issue of February, 1930, with an 
article entitled, “Embcdiment of an Ideal.” 
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Young America In Europe 


By Alfred Zimmern 


crossing the Atlantic next summer. Many 

of them will be visiting Europe for the first 
time. All of them will be anxious to make the 
most of the short time and the limited resources 
at their disposal. Is there any helpful advice that 
can be offered to them? 

The editor seems to think so, or he would not 
have suggested this article. But at first sight it 
might seem unnecessary. America is the land of 
initiative and pioneering. Why take the edge off 
the young American’s first adventure into Europe 
by stuffing him with advice from the older gen- 
eration? 

The answer is—because the young American in 
Europe has not only himself to think of. He is 
an ambassador of his country, which will be 
known by his behaviour: he cannot therefore af- 
ford to make his experiences as he goes along 
without heeding the consequences. In educating 
himself in rough and ready fashion he may do 
harm to the greater cause of international edu- 
cation. 


[crossing the of American students will be 


Be a Pioneer! 


One way of avoiding the inevitable blunders of 
pioneering is to travel in a group. Group-travel 
has much to recommend it for the beginner, in a 
country where the language and customs are un- 
familiar. But it is a poor substitute for indi- 
vidual travel. For the members of the group will 
not easily shake themselves free from the collec- 
tive spirit and will therefore never really come 
to grips with the life of the country they are visit- 
ing. Personally conducted tours sometimes offer 
interesting special features, such as official recep- 
tions and visits with notable people; but such oc- 
casions seldom lead to any real interchange of 
thoughts and ideas. To travel in an American 
caravan, however well-organized, is to remain in 
an American atmosphere. The traveler bent in 
really going abroad will therefore plan to travel 


individually—alone or in congenial companion- 
ship. What equipment does he need? 

To begin with the more external requirements, 
he should have a knowledge of languages. A 
rough speaking and listening knowledge of one 
foreign language ought to be considered an essen- 
tial. By “rough” is meant a vocabulary and 
training of the ear sufficient to be able to improve 
by practice. To travel without having reached 
this initial jumping-off stage in at least one for- 
eign language is to lose a very large part of the 
benefit and enjoyment. To know one language is 
to be well equipped for learning a second. It is 
like living in a room with one window. The first 
window makes all the difference, the second adds 
to the view, but is not indispensable. 


Rubbing Elbows 


The second requirement is the kind of curios- 
ity and friendliness which in America makes a 
person a “good mixer.” To visit countries for the 
sake of starred sights, whether in museums or 
out of them, may appeal to the specialist but it 
is not the way to cultivate international relations. 
One learns far more, if one knows how to set 
about it, from ordinary people, from “the man on 
the street” or the small shop or on the footpath 
or in the office, than from the most distinguished 
notabilities. The latter have a thesis to maintain 
or a discretion to observe; the former are free to 
air their views on any subject under the sun and 
out of the multitude of his observations the wise 
listener will draw his own conclusions. On my 
first visit to the United States twenty years ago 
I came armed with introductions to the National 
Republican Club, to Tammany Hall and to the 
leaders of the Socialist Party. I went to them all 
and heard three very different versions of 
America. But I learnt most of all from the work- 
ingmen with whom I used to chat on a bench in 
Bryant Square. 

But something more than this is required of 
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“Like a Dream,” Wells Cathedral (England) 


the American student traveling in Europe. He 
must bring something of his own across the 
water or he will never be able to receive what 
Europe has to give. The first law of travel, as of 
all true internationalism, is that personality pre- 
cedes cooperation. Americans abroad, especially 
young Americans, should have the power of re- 
sistance to new experiences. They should be able 
to hold the Old World at arm’s length and control 
its effect upon their own thinking and feeling. 


How to Discover Europe 


Too many Americans set out for Europe in a 
state of passive and expectant receptivity. This 
is not the spirit of the pioneer. It is far more 
like that of the prairie animals which he dis- 
places. When the Atlantic steamships discharge 
their cargoes of “dumb driven cattle” on to 
the streets of the European capitals they are not 
enriching Europe nor are they helping the good 
name of America. Travel ought to be conducted 
in a dynamic spirit reminiscent of the old-time 
explorers. It is true that the railroad and the 
steamship have removed all effort from the pro- 
cess of movement itself. All the more reason for 
transferring that effort to the sphere of obser- 
vation, inquiry, and social intercourse. But the 
modern pioneer must be, above all things, a hu- 
man being. The European with whom he mixes 
must not feel that he is face to face with a 
sociologist bent on studying an unusual type of 
human fauna. He must realize that he is in the 
presence of a real American and that America is 
a likeable continent. 

Europe is not an easy continent to encounter. 
I have often tried to imagine, comparing it 
with my first experience in encountering Amer- 
ica, What a first contact with Europe must mean 
to an American. America is hard enough for 
Europeans to understand, as is evident from the 


criticisms Americans make on the interpretative 
volumes written about them by Europeans. But 
Europe is far harder for Americans to under- 
stand, for it is at once older, more complex in de- 
tail, and infinitely more variegated. The greatest 
pitfall in the way of American understanding of 
Europe is an artificial simplification. The next 
greatest pitfall is an artificial romanticism. 

Perhaps it will be useful for the American to 
bear in mind that his approach to Europe must 
necessarily be in two stages. He must learn to 
see Europe as a whole, in contradistinction with 
America, and then to see it in and through its in- 
dividual nationalities. An analogy may make 
clearer what I mean. A European coming to 
America during a presidential year would never 
begin to understand the United States until he 
learnt to distinguish between the purely tempor- 
ary phenomena of the election and the permanent 
underlying factors of American life. In the same 
way, the nationalisms and other national diversi- 
ties of Europe, though they are of the texture of 
European life, must be distinguished from that 
which is common to Europe as a whole. 

The most fundamental of these common fac- 
tors, at least for a transatlantic visitor, is Time. 
The contact of the European with the American 
mind is a marriage of Time with Space—or, if 
you will, of History with Geography—and Econ- 
omic Geography at that. Let the American see 
to it that the centuries do not undermine his self- 
respect or dampen the ardor of his pioneer- 
ing spirit. 


Parable of the Chariots 


Last year, while I was looking at the Roman 
remains at Nimes, poring over the relics of a once 
glorious civilization, my meditations were inter- 
rupted by the rattling of a chariot. It was not 
a vehicle of the classical age, but, according to 
American standards, it was nearly as ancient, 
being a Ford car of a distinctly venerable type. 
In it were two specimens of humanity whom, in 
those surroundings, I could hardly help charac- 
terizing mentally as Barbarians. They were very 
tall, very blonde, very self-possessed, and very 
much bent on making the most of their visit to 
Nimes. I did not follow them through the amphi- 
theatre nor can I vouch for their classical inter- 
ests: but their open, self-reliant and yet courteous 
bearing left on me the impression that here was 
young America, the land of pioneering and of 
engineering, applying its distinctive qualities to 
the understanding of the Old World civilization. 
Perhaps that old Tin Lizzie at the Maison Carrée 
may serve as a parable of the happy mixing of 
two continents, two civilizations, two types of 
humanity—each today animated by the desire for 
mutual understanding and appreciation. 
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Seeing the Real Europe 


By John Bennett 


OU can make a summer in Europe a valu- 
, able and enjoyable experience; or you 
can make a disappointment of it. The 
danger of disappointment is all the greater be- 
cause you have looked forward to the trip for so 
long. Even if you are not disappointed the trip 
may have little unique value and you may get 
little from it that you could not get from making 
a round of cities, hotels, and resorts in the United 
States. 


Preparation for the Trip 


In the first place you can add greatly to the in- 
terest and value of the trip by some reading in 
advance. Of course your appreciation of the his- 
torical associations of the places you visit will de- 
pend upon all that you have learned up to date. 
All that you can read about the history of the 
countries which you visit will be to the good. 
There are two areas where last minute prepara- 
tion will count the most. The first is the field of 
recent history and contemporary conditions. You 
ought to know something about post-war Europe, 
the development of the German Republic, the 
Reparations question, the British Labor Party, 
Fascism, the work of the League of Nations. You 
will find a convenient summary of the most im- 
portant facts in Buell’s Europe: A History of 
Ten Years. Buell is the research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association; his would be a good 
book to take with you for reference. Then, find 
the best books about each country in which you 
plan to spend most time. For example, G. P. 
Gooch’s Germany is excellent; England, by Di- 
belius is also recommended. Don’t leave all your 
reading until you are on the boat. You will not 
read as much on shipboard as you may expect. 

Another area in which last minute preparation 
counts is art. You can at least find out what are 
the best cathedrals and pictures to see and some- 
thing about their place in history; you can dis- 
cover where the best music is to be heard. Such 
preparation will be superficial but it will keep you 
from being blind. Perhaps it is most important 
to learn something about architecture. The pic- 
tures are concentrated in a few places, but build- 
ings you will see everywhere. Even a sketchy 
knowledge of Gothic architecture will help you 
very much in appreciating the cathedrals of 
England and France. Since this paragraph is 
for those who are as ignorant about art as the 
writer, it might be well to add that there are 
three things which are fatal to apprecation: 
one is to be in a hurry and to try to see too 


much at once; the second is fatigue; the third is 
straining after the kind of feelings which you 
think you ought to have when you see something 
which is highly praised by other people and the 
guidebooks. Your own trial and error in liking 
things is a better test than the most infallible of 
guidebooks. 


Two Kinds of Trips 


The most serious choice which the traveler 
must make is between two kinds of trips. One 
is the conventional tour through all the famous 
places of western Europe. Perhaps you think 
that you may never come to Europe again and 
therefore must not miss anything important. 
That kind of tour is the easy thing to do and it 
is tempting. It has two disadvantages: (1) We 
learn nothing in that way about contemporary 
Europe, its people and their problems. We mingle 
chiefly with other tourists and we haven’t time to 
catch the ideas and attitudes current in any coun- 
try. We will come home, echoing what other 
Americans have told us. (2) The speed, im- 
patience and fatigue which go with such uninter- 
rupted travel make it difficult to appreciate what 
we do see. Impatience easily becomes a habit 
and we think too much of what is coming next 
instead of what is here. There is serious danger 
that in our eagerness to miss nothing we may 
miss almost everything. 

The other kind of trip is a more concentrated 
one in which we travel in leisurely fashion, per- 
haps by bicycle or on foot part of the time, and 
we get to know one or 
two countries fairly 
well. This kind of trip 
is not only more profit- 
able in most respects 
but it is less expensive. 
It calls for less railroad 
travel and it means that 
we live more according 
to the standard of the 
people in the country 
and not according to the 
American tourist stand- 
ard. This kind of trip 
takes us off the beaten 
track and we see some- 
thing of the lives of the 
people. We take time 
enough to know people 
who are not tourists. 
We can exchange ideas 
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and make friends with whom we will keep 
in touch. We find out what people are thinking 
and feeling. And we live long enough with 
the museums and galleries and cathedrals which 
we do visit so that they may make an impression 
on us which lasts. We see the same things more 
than once, at different times of day, in different 
moods. We make sightseeing secondary to 
living. 

If this second kind of trip calls for too much 
self-restraint for your first visit to Europe there 
is a compromise which works quite well. Take 
the first week or ten days and the last week or 
ten days in extensive travel and spend the period 
in the middle of your trip in this more concen- 
trated way. That will mean that your extensive 
travel at the beginning and end of the summer 
will come when you are fresh for it. 


Places to Visit and Things to Do 


We might divide all the possible things to be 
seen in Europe into two classes: (1) Those 
which have to do with contemporary Europe and 
(2) those which have historical and universal 
interest. It is hard to say which is more impor- 
tant in the long run; both are so important. Per- 
haps on a first trip, the second should be empha- 
sized but that depends on your interests. Read- 
ing in preparation for the trip should be guided 
by your emphasis at this point. Don’t neglect 
either. Both the museums and the newspapers 
are essential for a knowledge of Europe. . 


Contemporary Europe 


We might divide the objects of interest which 
concern contemporary Europe under three heads: 
The people—their ways of life; 
The people—their ideas and atti- 
tudes ; 
Social and political institutions and 
conditions. 
The average American tourist completely 
misses all three. He goes to hotels where he 


meets other Americans. He reads the Paris edi- 
tion of the Herald-Tribune or the Chicago Trib- 
une. He travels on trains, first or second-class, 
with his fellow Americans. He walks the streets 
of cities which are more cosmopolitan than 
French or German or English. He even goes to 
an American church. All this is in the line of least 
resistance for him. Although he entirely misses 
contemporary Europe he does make an effort to 
see something of the objects of historic and uni- 
versal significance, again in the company of 
Americans, but in his haste and lack of prepara- 
tion he is in danger of getting all but the sig- 
nificance. 

If one is to see anything of contemporary 
Europe it is necessary to go off the beaten track, 
to take time to talk with Europeans, to live in 
hotels not patronized by tourists; even better, to 
live in private homes. This last can be done 
readily in most places. Many families whom you 
would find congenial take lodgers; these families 
are still experiencing the financial losses of the 
war period. (Get a few addresses from people 
who have been there before or from student 
agencies.) Of course the language is a barrier. 
Our school and college French or German is often 
better for examination purposes than for use. 
If you have even a working knowledge of one 
of these languages, you will be surprised how far 
you can make it go. If you get in touch with a 
student center, you will find many students whose 
English is better than your French or German, 
and they are eager for the chance to speak 
English. 

There is a great danger that we generalize 
from what one or two people with whom we are 
able to talk tell us. Not hearing any other opin- 
ions, we tend to take these comments as charac- 
teristic of the country. If, for example, you find 
that one or two German students are nationalists, 
it is well to recall the fact that the nationalists 
are a small minority in the Reichstag or they will 
make you think that all Germany is nationalistic. 

(Turn to Page 236) 
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Must Secinty: Be A Jungle> | 











By Kirby Page 


ATURE is red in tooth 
| \ and claw. The law of the 

jungle is that one species 
should prey upon another. The 
strong devour the weak. The 
fit survive and the maladjusted 
perish. Human nature is bone 
of nature’s bone and flesh of its 
flesh. Scratch a man and you 
will find a tiger. The fighting 
instinct is deeply implanted. 
Competition is the life of trade and without its 
spur initiative would be destroyed. Self-interest 
is the dominating motivation of life. Let him get 
who can and let the devil take the hindmost. 
Until human nature is changed—and milleniums 
of evolution have made only surface impressions 
—society must remaina jungle. This is the work- 
ing hypothesis upon which millions of men and 
women base their daily conduct. 


The Jungle Theory 


Any student of history or observer of con- 
temporary life can easily assemble a vast quan- 
tity of evidence to uphold this view. Greed and 
lust, hatred and fear, cruelty and inhumanity 
are frequently encountered in the record of man’s 
experiences. Masters often treated slaves worse 
than beasts of the field. Many a serf was com- 
pelled to live like a dog. Workers have often 
been regarded as mere cogs in the industrial ma- 
chine which grinds out the profits that flow into 
the vaults of the owner. The bleached skeletons 
of innumerable victims are scattered along the 
pathways of industrial civilization. 

Violence and bloodshed have been among the 
most familiar sights of history. Hardly a decade 
has passed since the earliest written records with- 
out a war in some region of the earth. Persecu- 
tion and retaliation have in every century claimed 
victims without number. Not all these cruelties 
have been perpetrated with malicious intent. In- 
deed, conscientious wickedness has been respon- 
sible for many of the worst excesses. Almost 
every imaginable evil has been called good and 
blessed by the forces of righteousness. The blind 
have led the blind into ditch after ditch of 
iniquity. 

Much of my own time during the past ten years 
has been spent in exploring the cesspools of 
society. I have written ad nauseam about danger 
zones and the menacing aspects of our civilization. 
But I do not believe for a moment that the jungle 
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theory is adequate or true. Human society ap- 
pears to me as a potential brotherhood. Even 
in nature love and mutual aid have greater sur- 
vival values than enmity and rivalry. The huge 
fighting mammals perished, while the meek and 
lowly in the brute creation still replenish the 
earth. Self-sacrifice is continuously manifested 
by the higher animals. 


The Greater Survival Values 


Human nature has enormous capacities for 
evil; it also has limitless potentialities for good. 
Kindliness and generosity, sympathy and affec- 
tion, service and sacrifice are almost universally 
exhibited by normal persons. These attributes 
are as deeply embedded in man’s original inherit- 
ance as are his anti-social tendencies. Every per- 
son has within him the making of a libertine or 
a lover, a criminal or a benefactor, a friend or 
a martyr, a devil or a saint. 

In all lands the love and devotion of mothers 
for their children is an invariable fact of exper- 
ience. It is the exception and not the rule for a 
father to desert his family. Friendship is more 
common than enmity. Mutual cooperation is 
visible in all realms of endeavor. The willing- 
ness of a man to lay down his life for another is 
normal and natural. 

The doctor who risks deadly infection rather 
than forsake his patient, the miner who breathes 
poisonous fumes in the endeavor to release his 
entombed comrades, the captain who directs the 
rescue and then goes down with his ship, the fire- 
man who returns to the doomed building once too 
often, the patient who being stricken with a 
lingering malady remains joyous to the end, the 
reformer who endures ignominy and suffering in 
a tireless crusade against entrenched iniquity, the 
scientist who burns out his life in the eager pur- 
suit of truth and reality, the judge who with- 
stands mob passions so that justice may be done, 
the neighbor who returns kindliness for hostility, 
the teacher whose constant endeavor is to release 
hidden potentialities within his pupils, the artist 
who refuses to prostitute his talents for gain, the 
pastor who takes upon his own shoulders the 
griefs and miseries of his people, the craftsman 
who seeks perfection in his product, the nurse who 
tirelessly watches by the bed of pain, the prisoner 
who will not surrender his conscience to the 
crowd, the missionary who joyously submits to 
privation and loneliness out of sympathy and af- 
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fection for his friends the lepers—all these fur- 
nish grounds for belief in the essential nobility 
of human nature. 

Every war and every crisis reveals unsuspected 
resources of bravery and self-renunciation. The 
World War laid bare the dregs of our civilization, 
but it also let us see devotion, endurance, courage 
and self-sacrifice on an unprecedented scale. Men 
in vast numbers left their homes and endured 
every kind of abomination and peril. Cowardice 
was common but courage was more frequent. 
Risking a man’s life to save another occurred so 
often that it ceased to attract attention. 


The Christian Answer 


With such facts before us it is easier to under- 
stand why Jesus based his whole gospel on a belief 
in the essential goodness and redeemability of 
human nature. By trusting men and appealing 
to their nobler tendencies, he released in them a 
flood of abundant life. Christians should never 
forget that if the jungle theory is true their 
religion rests upon delusion and fraud. That a 
man can be born again, changed profoundly, is 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. An- 
other is that the Kingdom of God, the new society, 
actually can be created. Otherwise it would have 
been cynical mockery for Jesus to teach his dis- 
ciples to pray: “Thy Kingdom come; Thy will 
be done on earth...” 

The evils of our civilization are not due pri- 
marily to the depravity of man’s nature. The 
human stuff available for the creation of a new 
society is sufficiently sound and trustworthy to 
save us from despair. The real difficulty is found 
in the fact that many of the major appeals of 
our day are directed to the anti-social tendencies 
of man. The primary emphasis in our civilization 
is upon possession. An acquisitive society will 
always be divided and torn within itself. While 
the idea is held before children that success is 
measured chiefly in terms of luxuries and physical 
sensations; while natural desire for possessions is 
accentuated in a thousand ways—just so long will 
society resemble a battlefield. 


Building New Attitudes 


If for one generation we could control the 
stimuli that motivate human conduct we could 
wholly remake society. By substituting the ideal 
of creativeness for that of possession, we could 
transfer energy from the breathless pursuit of 
things to a continuous search for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. If the combative ten- 
dencies were directed against disease, poverty, 
superstition, ignorance, ugliness and crime, in- 
stead of being released in an effort to annihilate 





human foes, unbelievable transformations could 
be wrought. 

By exalting social cooperation and branding 
selfish competition as disgraceful, new channels 
of conduct could be opened. If the chief awards 
of society went to the creators of human values 
and mere possessors were frowned upon as 
parasites, a higher motivation could be engen- 
dered. Social approval and disapproval are 
among the most potent of all urges and inhibi- 
tions. To be called slacker or coward or traitor 
is more than most men will voluntarily endure. 
If anti-social conduct were always branded with 
equally burning epithets many of the destructive 
capacities of human nature would tend to atrophy. 
If we could control the stimuli! If! 


Up the Creative Road 


But the inspiring fact is that we can control 
them, not completely but enough to give hope for 
the future. An imposing number of people are 
already responding to the creative appeal and are 
living in a manner that is socially constructive 
and unifying. The areas of cooperation are 
steadily being extended. Tribes formerly engaged 
in mortal combat. For centuries city warred 
against city, and later feudal state against feudal 
state. The Scotch and the English once hated 
each other bitterly. Men of every tongue and 
color now live peaceably in metropolitan com- 
munities. States dwell amicably in a federal 
union and dominions are united in a vast com- 
monwealth. Even nations have created a League 
and are slowly but surely learning that coopera- 
tion is preferable to combat. Three mighty 
human institutions—the home, the school and the 
church—are. dominated far more by sympathy 
and cooperation than by distrust and competition. 
It is not impossible to implant the creative idea 
in the mind of the oncoming generation. 

The rate of progress will be determined by the 
number of persons who take seriously the task 
of transforming society from a battleground into 
a brotherhood and by the quality of their devo- 
tion and intelligence. Any young man or woman 
who has sensed the tragedy of a warring world 
and who has glimpsed the possibilities of a co- 
operative society may share in the process of 
transforming one into the other. Two great 
choices must be made: possession or creativeness 
must be selected as one’s primary aim; and if the 
latter alternative is taken, a decision must be 
made as to which profession offers the maximum 
opportunity for releasing a man’s particular 
potentialities. 

It is obvious that possessive and creative pur- 
suits are not wholly exclusive and contradictory. 


(Turn to Page 234) 
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Tourist Third! 


A Symposium of First Class Observation 


Unconducted 


\ \ JE were determined to be “different” on 
our first trip abroad and during the voy- 
age over we talked gaily and flippantly 
of our lack of plans. We watched “parties” with 
a feeling of superiority—and a joy in our iso- 
lation which was tempered somewhat when 
by ourselves. It seemed as though every- 
one was either being led by hand or by some 
carefully worked out plan, and when the day 
dawned splendidly at Cherbourg and people gath- 
ered feverishly and happily in groups, we 
weren’t quite as proud of our isolation as we had 
been. In fact, we rather timidly approached 
several solitary individuals to sound them out 
about their plans. All were smugly settled in 
their minds and Paris was their destination. 
Everyone went to Paris. There stood the train, 
secure and inviting, and the whole boatload pre- 
pared to board it. Kay and I stood uneasily be- 
side our mound of bags until we saw Mr. Thomas 
Cook. He seemed as glad to find us as we were 
to see him—no one, it seemed, in that determined 
mob of travelers, needed any directing. We 
murmured hesitatingly our desire to see Brittany, 
and perhaps St. Malo—could he tell us how to 
get there? His response was immediate, and we 
dashed after him, to find ourselves at length on 
a train, very small and quiet, with a few peas- 
ants aboard. 

Coutances, our first change, was an adventure 
of supreme excitement, and Kay’s one and only 
French phrase, “Quelle heure est-il?” met with 
immediate response—to her joy and bewilder- 
ment. It was midday; the broad promenade 
under the trees, the women doing their washing 
in the stream below, the peace of the country, 
produced such a feeling of enchantment that we 
felt humble and inadequate and wondered at our 
good fortune. 

The two hour wait vanished in a moment and 
once more we were ensconced in one of those re- 
markable French trains which quietly glide in and 
out of stations with no apparent reason and prac- 
tically no effort. Then more delightful rural coun- 
try, with a stop so long at each station that we 
felt almost permanently located and grew quite 
friendly with the hordes of uniformed officials 
who seemed necessary to the upkeep of each small 
place. 

Finally arrived at St. Malo, we had per- 
fect confidence in ourselves and in France. It 
seemed as though we had been traveling for days. 





+ past tiny thatched villages” 


A sunset which lighted with a luminous glow the 
glistening sands of that little watering place pro- 
vided the finishing touch to our first day in 
France. Our feeling of satisfaction was only in- 
tensified when we sat down to our first French 
meal. The fact that I mistook cottage cheese for 
a whipped cream dessert, and that we left before 
the meal was finished, thinking that six courses 
must surely be sufficient, was somewhat discon- 
certing. But we learned then to be more dis- 
cerning as to courses and never to leave the table 
until fruit had been served. Our one night 
lengthened into three before we felt satisfied 
with our glimpse of Brittany and turned our 
faces to the inevitable Paris. 

So successful had we been in our aimless wan- 
derings that in England we pursued the same 
policy of going where the spirit willed. The 
spirit, however, seemed somewhat perverse on the 
second day after our arrival. We found our- 
selves deposited on a busy street in Exeter, late 
in the afternoon, with no idea what to do next. 
The departing bus, the crowds of people, the in- 
hospitality of the sidewalk, all combined to dam- 
pen our spirits and we wondered why we had 
such a horror of conducted tours. Kay, how- 
ever, could be depended upon to keep a jump 
ahead, and discovering from a nearby standee 
that Dartmoor, our particular aim at the moment, 
was rather a large place and quite inaccessible 
after 6 o’clock in the evening, she whipped out 
the guide book, our one concession to an itiner- 
ary, marked the cheapest hotel listed. and 
marched determinedly up to the nearest police- 
man. True English gentleman, he commandeered 
a passerby and ordered him with a flourish to 
conduct us and our bags to the hotel. Conducted 
tour indeed! 
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Rhine Shepherd 


We were thankful for the inaccessibility of 
Dartmoor, as we wandered through the streets 
and around the Cathedral during the long and 
quiet twilight. Early next morning, before the 
crowds had assembled, we were in the Cathedral, 
chilled buf supremely satisfied with that glorious 
building. The early service, attended by only 
one or two worshippers and ourselves, was 
unique in our experience, and one felt the weight 
of the ages behind the solemn and inspiring 
ritual. We formed then our future policy of early 
morning and late evening sight-seeing. 

Dartmoor still lured us, however, in spite of 
the scorn of the hotel keeper at our plan to spend 
some time in that “one eye” place, and we left 
at noon, not by those handsome charabancs which 
make the round trip in a day, but on a lowly 
bus filled with red faced farmers and quiet wives 
carrying enormous baskets. We were ashamed 
of our tourist look and our numerous bags but 
we passed quite unnoticed under the serene gaze 
of those gentle folk. We had picked our destina- 
tion at random and were rather uneasy about 
our choice of Prince Town, renowned for its 
prison and apparently for nothing else. But 
after a thrilling ride past tiny thatched villages 
and over moors which left one speechless with de- 
light, we arrived at Prince Town and found that 
fate was kind. A rambling and immaculate 
hotel, a talkative host, and a butler whose dig- 
nity and manners were regal, filled us with a 
sense of peace. And just outside were the moors 
which one could watch as one watched the sea, 
ever changing in beauty and color. 

And so we pursued our way quietly up the west 
coast, stopping at those places which charmed us, 
enjoying the long twilight evenings and leaving 
early enough in the morning to avoid the daily 
crowds—and everywhere we met the same graci- 
ous hospitality until we felt no longer explorers 
but actually dwellers in the land of our fore- 
fathers. 


SIGRID EDGE. 


New York City 


A Plea for Intelligence 


r NYHE American tourist is welcomed as an 
element which brings more than half a bil- 
lion dollars into Europe every year but 

nevertheless he is looked upon with disdain. The 

American almost invariably is unable to refrain 

from telling how much bigger, faster, and better 

everything is at home. “An American never dis- 
cusses, he always explains,” a German told me not 
long ago. Money chasing, lack of culture, stand- 
ardization, materialism are only a few of the 
charges. They may or may not be justified by 

the situation in the United States, but the im- 

portant thing is that the American tourist in 

Europe is at least in part responsible for their 

existence. One always judges a foreign nation 

by the few individuals with whom one happens 
to have come into contact. 


If Americans, thinking to join in the spirit 
of Parisian night life, conduct themselves in the 
cafes of the Montmartre as no self-respecting 
Frenchman would do, are not the Europeans 
bound to think that Americans have no man- 
ners? If the Americans are always reckoning 
how much more or less articles would cost in 
America, or are more interested in the amount 
paid by Dresden for the Sistine Madonna than 
in the picture itself, is not the judgment of “dol- 
lar chasing” even as certain? 


The student who is traveling abroad is a rep- 
resentative of his country—whether he likes it 
or not—and he might do well to remember this 
before he gives his college yell in the town 
square or makes a collection of ash trays for his 
college room from the various hotels which he 
visits. I personally do not expect any improve- 
ment in the situation from an appeal to patriot- 
ism but I do have some hope that the American 
students will realize that the phenomena which 
on one side antagonize Europeans are on the 
other side a sign that the tourist is unconscious 
of the spirit and meaning of his new environ- 
ment; that he is not learning anything, and con- 
sequently that he is wasting his time and money. 
Assuming that the student does want to learn 
something during his stay in Europe, a little 
more intelligent self-interest would almost auto- 
matically eliminate most of the points of friction, 
more of which are due to wrong attitude than to 
unavoidable ignorance of European customs. 


If the American student would travel more 
intelligently European opinion of America would 
improve and the student would return, perhaps 
with fewer labels on his suitcase, but certainly 
with more ideas in his head. 


CHARLES B. FAHS. 
Berlin. 
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A Plea for Purpose 


TUDENTS who have offered American 
S student travelers hospitality and aid, are 

resenting very audibly the current mode 
of hurried travel, which gives them so lit- 
tle time to present a view of their countries. 
Trying to see Europe is like trying to scan all 
the books in the Congressional library. Some 
people would rather scan a great number of 
books, while others prefer to read a few books 
carefully. The latter method is closer to the in- 
tellectual ideal. A thoughtful man goes into a 
library looking for definite books, or type of 
reading, and he does not leave the selection of 
his book to the librarian. But most students go 
to Europe, looking for no particular thing, con- 
tent to see what the guides show them. It is this 
tendency which evokes much of the criticism of 
American students. 

The childish glee with which American stu- 
dents take to drinking is responsible for another 
flood of criticism. I expect that some day the 
European countries will bar tourists in order to 
protect the children from witnessing the intem- 
perate ways of these visitors. It is positively dis- 
gusting to see one’s fellow American students 
wasting time in cheap drinking centers provided 
especially for Americans at extreme prices. 
European students are “off” of these flippant 
creatures who find their keenest delight in all- 
night brawls and have no interest in quiet but in- 
teresting afternoon tea discussions. They are 
“off” of the many students who go to Geneva and 
get nothing more substantial than romantic even- 
ings on the lake in the midst of life-time oppor- 
tunities to meet great leaders and participate in 
numerous intellectual gatherings. 

I think of three suggestions which may help 
to point the direction for student travel this year: 
First, we ought to begin to organize student 
travel with a purpose; that is, groups of stu- 
dents interested in industry and labor prob- 
lems, should make tours to England and Ger- 
many to study methods and conditions in these 
countries. Students interested in specific phases 
of European life should come to study these 
phases and see the countries 
by the way. Students in Europe 
are enthusiastic about the idea. 
They deplore the present pur- 
poseless travel. They want 
to make it possible for Ameri- 
can students of engineering 
to meet German students and 
specialists in the same line, etc. 
When people confer on their mu- 
tual interests a natural basis for 
understanding and friendship 
arises. 


London Bridge 











Meet a rural philosopher! 


A second suggestion is that students should see 
the country and rural life as well as the city life. 
And third, all students going to Europe should 
be urged to stay four or five months in one of 
the international university cities, and study for 
at least one semester. The cost of such a pro- 
gram of study is less than the boat-fare from 
America and return and is more beneficial than 
intelligent travel itself. 

What we want and need is not more student 
travelers, but more student travelers. 


CHESTER WILLIAMS. 
Los Angeles 


Geneva, Capital of the World 


7 ORTUNATE is the student who can spend 
a day in Geneva; more fortunate those 
who can stay a week and most fortunate 

those who can remain three months. 

The first group usually is in tow of a tourist 
agency. They arrive on the morning boat, take 
a tour de Ville and depart on the evening train, 
reacting to blue water, well-built houses, clean 
streets, markets, and bicycles; the Cathedral de 
Saint Pierre, the University of Geneva, the Re- 
formation monument, Rousseau’s Island, the 
Secretariat, and the International Labor Office. 

For the more fortunate stu- 
dent who belongs in the second 
category, these objects of inter- 
est cease to be inanimate; they 
live as one is exposed to Gene- 
vese life and the pervading at- 
mosphere of internationalism. 

Places of scenic and of his- 
toric interest take on a new and 
more intimate meaning on closer 
daily acquaintance. And the Sec- 
retariat and the International 
Labor Office cease to be static 
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INTERNATIONAL PERSONALITIES 
Francis P. Miller and Conrad Hoffman—of Geneva and the world. 


peace machines, but rather dynamic living organ- 
isms, functioning to “achieve international peace 
and security.” 

What additional attraction remains then, for 
the student who spends the whole summer in Gen- 
eva? It is just this—by living in the city one 
becomes not only exposed to but actually infected 
with internationalism, for it is not entirely what 
one knows, but the actual state of being which is 
conducive to world-mindedness. Do these stu- 
dents sacrifice other European contacts? No, for 
they travel week-ends and besides, all Europe 
comes to Geneva. 

Most of these undergraduates study at the 
Geneva School of International Studies, or the 
University of Geneva, or they attend the Gen- 
eva Institute of International Relations. They 
join either The Students’ International Union, 
The International Club, The World’s Student 
Christian Federation, or all three. In these 
schools and clubs one makes many new and last- 
ing friendships with students and diplomats of 
many races. One also takes advantage of the 
excellent library opportunities at the Public and 
University libraries, and of the libraries of the 
Secretariat.and the Labor Office. 

These students are able to be present for at 
least one week at the Assembly of the League 
in September. From the second gallery of the 
barn-like “Salle de Reformation” and in the glass 
room of the “Palais des Nations” one sees the 
first realization of Tennyson’s dream of the 
Parliament of Man. In the hotel lobbies one 
rubs elbows with the world’s greatest statesmen 
and their lesser satellites, while in the committee 
rooms at the Secretariat one hears important re- 
ports presented and discussed. 

These fortunate students are learning lessons 
which no text books can convey and which no 
teacher can teach. They are meeting, face-to- 
face, an interdependent post-war world. 

Oberli KENNETH W. MILLER. 

erlin. 





1. If you must travel rapidly through a coun- 
try don’t be too obvious about it, and certainly 
don’t ever talk aloud about the speed with which 
you’re covering the course. (Eg. “Doing Hol- 
land in three days,” etc.) 

2. Don’t presume on the fact that you speak 
a different language to pass slighting remarks 
about scenery or revered landmarks. Within 
earshot there probably are more people who 
understand English than you imagine. 

3. Don’t spend money wildly anywhere, espe- 
cially in places where depressed economic ¢on- 
ditions make the people over-sensitive. 

4. Remember that you’re probably disliked 
everywhere, but that little things may greatly 
affect the situation. Above all, be natural. 

5. Get off the beaten tracks and try to -get 
interested in the people and the languages, as 
well as museums and art galleries. 

6. Don’t keep complaining about inconven- 
ience and discomforts. With some Americans 
this becomes chronic. Veritably our national flag 
when carried in Europe ought to have on it bath 
tubs, steam radiators, and hot running water as 
our national emblems. (Our household gods— 
the things we seem to glory in most). 

7. Don’t keep forever making national com- 
parisons and explaining American differences. If 
there’s one thing the British dislike at the mo- 
ment it is continual American explanation, as 
though people couldn’t read and had no concep- 
tion of the States at all. 

8. Give a day or two occasionally to reading 
or simply resting—else you’ll find yourself dis- 
liking cities or developing prejudices because 
you’re too physically exhausted to be apprecia- 
tive. The tired, nervous, jumpy tourist is a bad 
representative of any country. 

9. If you have the time, rent a bicycle (they 
can be rented cheaply almost anywhere) and see 
a bit of country more intimately—as well as 
getting thereby some physical exercise. 

10. Go in twos or threes if possible, always. 
If you’re in a large party, divide it up often—for 
you get more from your trip and appear less 
strange and cause less disturbance. 

11. Don’t frequent just the places that Ameri- 
cans frequent. You can spend the whole sum- 
mer in Europe and have no more of an interna- 
tional mind than a penguin, simply because you’ve 
lived in hotels that cater to Americans and gone 
about only with your own friends. You might 
as well stay at home and peruse Burton Holmes’ 
Travelogues in the movies. 

12. Be sure to form some friendships in each 
country you visit. 

ANDREW T. Roy. 


London. 
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Tews Youn of the Experimental College 


OST people agree on 
one thing. The little 


group gathered around ~ 


Dr. Meiklejohn is distinguished 
by an absence of constraint and 
his students live in the expecta- 
tion of a happy issue out of all 
their afflictions. Beyond that 
there is little agreement. This 
year the first students to com- 
plete the two years of the Col- 
lege are juniors on “the Hill.” 
If the pride of the Experi- 
mental College matriculated in 
Letters and Science does su- 
perior work, the proponents of 
the old methods of education 
and the established curriculum 
say, “Naturally, the Experi- 
mental College with students 
of superior mentality should 


By C. V. Hibbard 








Is the Experimental College of 
the University of Wisconsin a 
contagious success or is it a lost 
cause? Is the yeast of the 
mighty ferment at work in the 
College of Letters and Science— 
own brother to that which makes 
the heady brew in the Experi- 
mental College? Has the Ex- 
perimental College generated 
ideas which have spread to the 
Hill, or have modern conditions 
simply stimulated spontaneously 
the simultaneous generation of 
this new life? Or is the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science af- 
fected only by one of those at- 
tenuated strains of the Experi- 
mental College “bug” such as 
is used for a protective inocu- 
lation against violent infection? 


the opinion the boy would not 
last a semester on the Hill. The 
boy is in a fair way to complete 
the work of the College, and he 
and his father are both well 
pleased with what he is getting 
out of it. 

The College, bone and fibre 
of the campus though it is, 
shows distinctive characteris- 
tics. It is a man’s establish- 
ment. Only on Sunday after- 
noon do. the “governing sex” 
enter its portals. Nor is there 
conscious hunger for their 
presence. Those immured in 
the College are somewhat less 
prone to dates than the fra- 
ternity crowd, but probably 
show as much appreciation of 





attain results, but see what the 


feminine society as do the un- 
organized men. The student of 








same man does under our sys- 
tem.” If the transfer fails in 
Letters and Science, then the friends of the Col- 
lege may say, “There you are. Under our plan and 
method the man developed an independence of 
mind that makes it impossible for him to fit into 
the arbitrary scheme of instruction in Letters and 
Science.” Some after the two years in the Col- 
lege do succeed in the regular curriculum and 
some do not. 


No Spoon-Feeding 


The fairest way to appraise the College is by 
the measure of satisfaction that it gives its stu- 
dents and the development they achieve under 
its system. Again some fail. The father of one 
freshman complained that his son got nothing out 
of the Experimental College, that the boasted sys- 
tem of counselors did not function, that the boy 
never had a chance at his adviser. The adviser 
said that the only way he could advise the boy 
was to get him out of bed before lunch and per- 
sonally subject him to the process of being ad- 
vised. The College does not function that way. 
The boy wisely transferred to freshman work on 
the Hill and seems happy there. He has the 
necessary intelligence but he failed to respond to 
the method of the College. Again, a prominent 
professor on the Hill advised one man to enter 
his son in the College because he was secretly of 


the College who joins a fra- 
ternity is not so devoted to the 
peculiar fraternity interests as the “regular.” 
The College furnishes its full quota of men for 
intercollegiate athletics, and an unusually large 
proportion take part in intramural athletics. 
There is nothing in the College attitude toward 
“activities”. which provides marked differentia- 
tion. One might say that activities are not taken 
very seriously in the College, but that would not 
be true of their own Greek plays or the Daily 
Cardinal. 

To an occasional visitor who has the advantage 
of a son in the sophomore year it seems that the 
distinctive thing about the College is an atmo- 
sphere of leisure and intellectual interests. The 
Experimenters are not afraid of being high brow. 
They get a kick out of it. The faculty live so 
close to the students that their interests and atti- 
tudes help form the mores of the group. Each 
student is well known to several of these older 
men. As occasion requires, they consider his 
problems among themselves. Each student is en- 
couraged to discuss his pet gripes with his ad- 
viser. It is important that these advisers be not 
hortatory mentors, exploding with “Thou shalt 
nots.” They are good listeners prepared to make 
a suggestion that may start the victim on a line 
of helpful investigation and study. Inevitably 
that policy is associated with a liberal critical 
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temper. Some students suffer a temporary 
paralysis resulting from a too constant use of 
the critical function. 


Deep Stuff 


The students do a lot of serious reading. Be- 
sides the required reading which is heavy, the 
students read on the average of 15.8 books dur- 
ing the first semester. One man read two hun- 
dred books during the half year. That offset 
some of his less industrious brothers whose im- 
munity to intellectual stimulus brought down the 
average. The co-ed, the athlete, and the movies 
do not altogether dominate general conversation. 
Any distinguished visitor who consents to “bull” 
in one of the dens is sure of a keen group and a 
headache. Recently 1 saw a prominent clergy- 
man come out of one of these sessions looking like 
an ante-bellum Model T. 

How about the College and its influence on the 
University? President Frank recently said: 
“Progress in the improvement of liberal educa- 
tion in the freshman and sophomore years must 
come along three main lines: integration of the 
curriculum; informalization of the teaching pro- 
cedure; socialization of the students’ life. These 
three ends may be approached in a variety of 
ways but about the imperative importance of 
them I have no doubt.” 


Will the College Continue? 


Who knows? The high schools of the state 
have not encouraged their graduates to enter the 
College. Wisconsin high school students seem 
to fear something like vivisection. They see 
themselves strapped to a board, gagged and 
bound, while masked and aproned educators try 
on them the latest educational hobbies. Most of 
the enrollment is from outside the state. The Col- 
lege costs the tax-payers slightly more per stu- 
dent than in Letters and Science, though the cost 
is less than in the professional schools. Despite 
the extra-state tuition fee the bulk of the expense 
is borne by Wisconsin taxpayers who themselves 
are reluctant to entrust their sons to the processes 
of the College. That looks as if they might ulti- 
mately weary of paying the bills. On the other 
hand, if the College has real experimental value, 
the cost per student enrolled is of secondary im- 
portance. The real test is its value to the nine 
thousand students who profit by the experiments. 
Again, there is a general conviction that no Uni- 
versity of ten thousand students can function 
with due regard for the individual unless it can 
decentralize. The College may prove to be one 
of the units in such a decentralized system. 


(Since this article was set up announcement has been 
received that the Experimental College will disband but 
that certain proved principles will be continued. The sig- 
nificance of this decision will be discussed in a later issue 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.—Editors.) 


MUST SOCIETY BE A JUNGLE? 
(From Page 228) 


The difference is a matter of emphasis. Which 
comes first? If one must be abandoned and the 
other accelerated, on what basis shall a choice 
be made? Likewise, it is not a valid procedure 
to generalize or dogmatize concerning the relative 
opportunities afforded by various professions. 
Every legitimate calling offers a chance for crea- 
tive endeavor and the need of the hour is that 
men should recognize and utilize these respective 
opportunities. It does seem, however, that the 
most urgent calls at present are in the broad 
realms of human personality and human relations. 
To help release the dammed-up potentialities of 
men and women for fullness of life and to aid in 
reconciling antagonistic individuals and groups, 
these are the foremost challenges to youth in 
every land. 


Incredible as it may at first appear, creative 
living makes extreme demands upon the qualities 
of courage, faith and self-sacrifice. Creation 
often necessitates destruction—destruction of old 
ideas, habits, customs and institutions. Efforts 
to change things-as-they-are have always been 
highly perilous ventures. Men have been bitterly 
persecuted for advancing unproved theories, mak- 
ing fresh experiments, exhibiting strange modes 
of conduct and advocating new institutions. The 


innovator is more feared than the criminal and 


often assailed more relentlessly. 


Let no man lightly assume that by making 
creativeness his aim he is thereby guaranteed a 
pleasant and successful career. On the contrary, 
he may fail to obtain his share of creature com- 
forts and be subjected to all manner of abuse and 
opposition. 


To tear down the walls of partition that 
separate races, nations and classes; to rise above 
the bigotries, enmities and fears of one’s group; 
to advocate the replacement of competition by co- 
operation and the substitution of devotion to the 
public good for private gain as the motivation of 
all endeavor; to denounce covetousness and greed 
as mortal enemies of mankind; to discount the 
value of mere possessions and to pursue stead- 
fastly truth and beauty and goodness—all these 
will be accompanied by the misunderstanding, 
vilification and suffering which invariably are 
included in the price that must be paid for re- 
demption from ancient tyrannies. 


Whether human society is to be a jungle or a 
cooperative community of free spirits will be de- 
termined by whether young men and women of 
vision join in the frantic struggle for possessions 
or whether they faithfully pursue the joy and the 
pain of creativeness. 
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Editorials 


HE early spring months have usually been re- 

garded as athletically barren. During the 
period when muddy fields restrained the bleacher- 
ite in the practice of his vicarious profession, he 
was wont to engage in a less satisfying preoccu- 
pation with Trig and Kant. The past season, 
however, has uncovered a new indoor sport of 
surprising popularity, the recording of which 
has enlivened the pages of the metropolitan press 
in the otherwise dry spell between basketball and 
track. Unexpected rivalry has developed in see- 
ing who could turn out the wettest vote in the 
college referendums. Certain fraternities are re- 
ported to have shown unusual zeal in urging the 
freshmen to assert in a body their right of suf- 
frage. One would think that students had become 
wholly oblivious of the vast social significance of 
a nation without saloons. The hoardings are 
used now not to state facts but to stir up a wet 
vote more conducive to a big headline even than 
a neighbor college. The Princeton Alumni Weekly 
says that their vote was carried to its amazing 
result under the stirring exhortation to “Beat 
Yale.” 


NFLUENCING human behavior is not the 

only way to bring about social readjustments, 
for social forces are now intricate and wide- 
spread and often subject only to counteracting 
social pressure. But no social changes are pos- 
sible without changed people. We dimly recall 
an earlier prophet who used to speak of the im- 
possibility of golden conduct coming forth from 
leaden motives. So we need the occasional re- 
minders that what we are and what we help our 
comrades to become are indispensable social forces. 
None of us can ignore entirely the responsibility 
of being our brother’s keeper. The social gospel 
never can be understood or effectively recom- 
mended by bad men. As we work up delegations 
for retreats or for the June conferences, some of 
us might gain new determination by recalling the 
counsel of David Harum—that wise judge of both 
horses and men—that we can never get an honest 
horse race until we get an honest human race. 


T is reported that good advice is below par in 

most college chapels. First aid that we all 
stand ready to bring to any luckless visiting 
speaker is, Don’t preach! But this leaves us a 
persistent question, If not by good advice pray 
where do students get their directions for a satis- 
fying and creative life? Well, most of all from 


those who they think have demonstrated or are 
demonstrating satisfying living and not less from 
those who in the psychological laboratories are 
analyzing and testing the behavior and drives of 
others. Perhaps one reason for Jesus’ ever-fresh 
appeal to us is that he brought not good advice 
but good news. Students are charmed by an in- 
teresting life—if they can be made to pause long 
enough to examine it. They are also charmed 
by the new insights and language of those who 
study the mind and its working. Many who 
would not tolerate talks about prayer and con- 
version take long courses in autosuggestion and 
integration. Perhaps there is deep significance, 
therefore, in the obvious fact that when it comes 
to developing a true inner self we discover that, 
under differing phrases, much the same counsel 
comes from those who have lived significantly and 
from those who analyze and test mental processes. 
We can learn from both saints and psychologists. 


HE growth in recent years of the “students- 

in-industry” movement is an evidence that 
even with our growing prosperity in this country 
college students still have a lively concern about 
industrial problems. Every summer hundreds 
don overalls and go into the factories or wheat- 
fields. Scores organize into groups to combine 
work with study at first hand. These Summer 
Industrial Groups in Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
Denver and other cities have become veritable 
laboratories supplementing and giving living con- 
tent to class-room courses in economics, sociology 
and labor problems. They have been all too little 
advertised but their influence continues to grow. 
Some day we prophesy it will be as bad educat‘on- 
ally for a department of sociology or economics 
to function without this kind of a laboratory as 
it is now for a department of chemistry or 
physics to deal with their subjects only in terms 
of textbooks. Pending that day it is for students 
themselves to build their own laboratories. The 
Editors will be glad to help make contacts with 
groups meeting this summer for any students who 
in gaining knowledge also want to gain under- 
standing. 


HE five students at the University of Wiscon- 

sin who took the law into their own hands 
and led a charge of fifty classmates on a demon- 
stration of the unemployed in Madison have per- 
formed a real service. But not in the direction 
they intended. “Smashing the red hand of 
Russia” and “protecting the name of the univer- 
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sity” were the aims they put forward in their 
own defense. What they actually succeeded in 
doing was to reveal their own narrow, ignorant 
prejudice and the common sense and good humor 
of the university as a whole. It is a poor day 
for the methods of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
anti-Jewish riots of Vienna. The sooner that 
could be demonstrated the better and the “doughty 
five” have done it. The way in which The Daily 
Cardinal dealt with the episode was most com- 
mendable. From it not a few college dailies may 
learn a lesson in constructive journalism. How 
easy it might have been for a carefully phrased 
editorial to have said, “It, of course, is contrary 
to the policy of this paper to express partisan 
sentiments on such points of issue.” But what 
the Cardinal did say (in part) was, “Stupidity is 
always ridiculous. Displayed by mature college 
students it is even more so. We hereby bestow 
upon E. P. Millard, ’32; Robert Sykes, ’30; E. J. 
Mittermeyer, Med. 2; Charles W. Adamson, ’32; 
and John McCarter, ’30; the self-sought and self- 
won honor of being outstanding dunces. They 
are our best clowns of the year. Unsolicited but 
not unsung they have taken upon themselves the 
glorious task of making the university safe for 
patriotism. In mauling the little unemployed 
parade of Thursday they have made their ir- 
revocable mark on Wisconsin’s scroll. The ac- 
tions of these men and their subsequent state- 
ments to the press have had that one prime es- 
sential of all comedy, sad mockery of intellect. 
Brute force has always been the final weapon of 
ignorance against the right of minority groups. 
Whenever and wherever men have dared give 
utterance to unpopular beliefs always there have 
been oafs to throw the brick or use the strong 
arm.” 

We are inclined to believe that the personal 
object of the students’ attack, one David Gordon, 
is far more typical of the real character of the 
overwhelming majority of American students 
than are those who led the assault to uphold the 
fair name of the university. 


ROAD generalizations about students, their 

habits and their morals, is the hazardous in- 
door sport of many magazine writers. Students 
(generally speaking, you note) study less than 
formerly, or more; carry hip flasks or do not do 
so; are more religious or less so—everything 
must be black or white. In point of fact, if we 
must color the scene, grey is the shade. Students 
differ vastly. They are a cross section of the na- 
tion itself. One surely based generalization is to 
say that it is more difficult than ever before to 
sweep today’s students into any one generaliza- 
tion. In our best colleges the intellectual goose- 
step is no more. West and East, there is more 


independent thinking than ever before. Men and 
women are more than ever willing to be regarded 
as odd, if only oddity is an incidental by-product 
of some clearly seen and dearly cherished convic- 
tion. We hear of all kinds of minority groups 
which insist on that high duty, which our national 
constitution guards as man’s inherent right, of 
talking freely and so having a chance to convert 
the majority. May it not be, as one of.our in- 
cipient young prophets has been saying lately, 
that a Christian student group, if it becomes truly 
Christian, will necessarily be “a minority group 
in the midst of a semi-pagan civilization.” 


TUDENT travelers abroad would do well to 

make a special study of the self-help move- 
ment which since the war has fairly revolution- 
ized great sections of continental university life. 
Largely at the initiative of European Student Re- 
lief, in which American students were privileged 
to play such a large part (they contributed nearly 
$5,000,000) this movement has changed the att:- 
tude of the student world toward manual labor 
and has built up self-help enterprises which each 
year make it possible for thousands of students to 
continue their studies. This is true even in the 
very universities where before the war it was 
unthinkable for a student to work with his hands. 
The significance of this changed situation is not 
in the fact that it makes university study available 
to non-aristocrats. It marks a breaking down of 
the old barriers between scholar and worker 
and thus releases new forces for social progress. 
This profoundly significant change needs to be 
appreciated by our American students who natu- 
rally take the work-student idea for granted. It 
is native to our soil. If those who work with 
their hands to go to American universities were 
to drop out our universities would be depopulated. 
It is the normal thing in this country and we 
should recognize the fact with gratitude. Not 
only are students accustomed to earning all or 
part of their own way in college, but a very large 
proportion come from homes where manual labor 
is the basic means of support. It is estimated 
that at the present time students are earning over 
$26,000,000 a year. In a real sense this has be- 
come the new frontier in American life challeng- 
ing the youthful pioneers who in other days set 
their faces toward the west. What this means 
for education is, of course, another story. But 
the inter-flow of work and study, the fellowship 
of laborer and scholar constitutes a heritage in 
American university life which must be con- 
served. And it can be conserved only as students 
consciously give themselves to that purpose, re- 
placing every indication of social snobbery or in- 
tellectual aristocracy with new bonds of fellow- 
ship among those who represent the creative labor 
of the world in hand or brain. 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 





DETACHMENT 


Of all the dilemmas with which life confronts 
us none is more puzzling than that between preoc- 
cupation and detachment. 

There is that in our life which is forever urg- 
ing us to throw ourselves completely into the im- 
mediate situation. The attractive fellowship of 
friends; our own gregarious impulses; a growing 
fear of inner loneliness; the concrete challenge 
of immediate tasks—all call life to an intense and 
useful preoccupatfon. But there is that in our 
life also, something very deep which seems to 
flow from the funded experience of the past, 
which warns against a too complete involvement 
and forever counsels detachment. 


* * ok * 


I need detachment for my discovery of truth; 
for the great enemies of truth are false perspec- 
tive and confusion. And the source of confusion 
is the fact that my mind is beaten upon by a 
hundred and one influences, bits of advice—most 
of them different; many of them conflicting. Like 
the early disciples, I am tossed to and fro by 
every wind of opinion. What I need is not pri- 
marily more knowledge. I need to be able to util- 
ize the knowledge I already possess. I need per- 
spective. That can come only in one way— 
through the spirit and the fact of detachment. 

I need detachment even more in my personal 
relationships; in all the wide and rich veins 
of human friendship. Nothing is more difficult 
to maintain in maximum health and helpfulness 
than human friendship. The forces which pull 
us into too involved friendships, too much depen- 
dence, are only too powerful. If I really love folk 
enough, then I must seek and maintain detach- 
ment of spirit, in order that I may be of some 
value to them. 

* * 7 TK 

I need detachment for the growth of my life 
with God. For it is a characteristic of the ma- 
ture Christian life that increasingly it is indi- 
vidual in its inspiration and increasingly social 
in its outlook and its influence. The great values 
of fellowship, with its rich gifts, are never lost. 
But less and less does it look to others for guid- 
ance. More and more are its insights and its re- 
sources drawn from solitude. Increasingly the 
light of its life’s path is found in the inner spir- 
itual experience, in personal meditation and 
prayer. In this fact there are grave dangers 
which are only too apparent. But it is the law of 
the developing spiritual life. And the other side 


of the matter is, that from solitude the mature 
religious spirit emerges with an ever-clearer 
vision for the life of the world. Insight increases. 
Problems are discovered which were overlooked 
before. All of society is viewed in wider perspec- 
tive. Every aspect of life is seen standing in 
need of religion’s standards and religion’s power. 
People’s true motivations, both worthy and un- 
worthy, are recognized for what they are. One’s 
personal purpose is purified and life is prepared 
to cast itself beyond any dictate of caution or 
self-interest in the remaking of society’s life. 
Mature religion increasingly is personal in its 
roots and increasingly social in its fruits. 

That suggests the test of detachment—the pur- 
pose which alone can justify it. If I withdraw 
from the world and even those dearest to me, be- 
cause I wish to escape, to get away, to dodge dif- 
ficult needs, to enjoy solitude—then it is all in 
vain. If I withdraw because I must—because I 
must be loyal to the truth, because I yearn to help 
others, because I seek God for what His spirit 
may give to my life—then indeed is detachment 
a necessity for my life. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 
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Passing Events 





The backing and filling of our delegation at the 
London Conference is certainly no demonstration 
of efficiency. It looks as though there had been 
inadequate preparation. First we will and then 
we won’t. No wonder England can’t make out 
where we stand. We want reduction but we 
won’t give up battleships. We sign an agreement 
to substitute other methods for war but we are 
unwilling to pursue the method of consultation 
when trouble arises. Plainly we are led more by 
our prejudices and fears than by our desires and 
hopes. It seems silly that what has now become 
a prejudice against entanglements should make 
us afraid that if we agree to one thing, those 
with whom we agree can morally claim that we 
ought to do something else. It is a calamity that 
no statesmanship has appeared at London with 
courage enough to propose a program based on 
the assumption that the Kellogg pact means what 
it says. It is a tragedy in the making that those 
who hold the club over our foreign policy should 
put us in the position of the absentee landlord or 
industrialist who takes his rent, profit or divi- 
dends and accepts no responsibility for commun- 
ity conditions out of which they are made. 


* * * oK 


It is protested by those who are staging the 
prayers and protests concerning the condition of 
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religion in Russia that they have no political in- 
tent. Yet they invite political consequences by 
spreading atrocity stories that are at least eight 
years old, and they keep on after the Russian gov- 
ernment has checked the recent excesses of the 
young anti-religious Communists. Also the 
prayers are so conducted that manifestly they are 
addressed to the public rather than to God. Those 
who are moved only by the desire for religious 
freedom will pray privately and not in the head- 
lines. Then those whose prayers are based upon 
a factual knowledge of the revised decree regard- 
ing religion in Russia and its administration, will 
do well to compare that with our American laws 
aimed at Communists and the way we are treat- 
ing Communists. The result of such a study 
should provide an additional subject for prayer. 
The plain fact is that a genuine religious passion 
has been used both directly and indirectly by 
those who seek to cripple the five year industrial- 
ization program in Russia by cutting off its sup- 
ply of equipment and technical services from this 
country. Their objective is a congressional in- 
vestigation of Amtorg, the Russian trading or- 
ganization in New York. They desire to break 
it up as Arcos was broken up in London. 
ca * * * 


In a number of our cities the police have re- 
cently been showing that while they cannot break 
up the criminal gangs they can smash the heads 
of the “Reds” and of any bystanders so unfor- 
tunate as to get in the way. Is this because the 
inactivity and the activity are both alike profit- 
able? How unnecessary the repression, has been 
amply demonstrated by several cities in which 
meetings and parades were freely allowed and no 
disorder followed. The terrible cruelty with 
which many people were beaten in cities that for- 
bade parades bodes ill for our future. It reveals 
sadist passion beneath our veneer. 

* * * ~ 


Two events at Washington reveal the state of 
our public morals. When Old Joe Grundy, mas- 
ter lobbyists and senator from Pennsylvania, 
quietly supplanted the nominal Republican lead- 
ers in charge of the tariff bill and restored the 
highest recorded rates on some universally used 
commodities, he showed that there are Progres- 
sives and Insurgents whose principles are for sale. 
Their votes could not be bought with dollars but 
they were bought with the promise of profits for 
certain interests among their constituency. Just 
what does President Hoover demonstrate when 
he declines to remove Huston from the chairman- 
ship of the Republican National Committee, con- 
tending that Huston’s conduct was not “intrinsi- 
cally dishonest”? This refers to his use for his 
own stock market activities of funds which were 
sent by private corporations to be used in 





lobbying in behalf of their bid for Muscle 
Shoals. Suppose he had lost and been unable to 
replace these “borrowed” amounts? Mr. Hoover 
says nothing about the ethics of a national chair- 
man lobbying for a private interest. But then the 
record shows that both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Cool- 
idge lent a hand in the same game. Of course 
they believed that it was best for the public in- 
terest that private corporations and not the gov- 
ernment should get Muscle Shoals. But will they 
put that in the platform? Did they campaign 
for it? 
o* ca K ok 

With great effort and expense our legal pro- 
cedure has solemnly declared ethat the seller of 
liquor is a criminal but the buyer is not; that it 
is a crime to receive a bribe but not a crime to 
pay it; that liquor in the hip pocket is illegally 
possessed but in the stomach is a lawful posses- 
sion. Who was it said the law is an ass? And 
did he make a mistake? 

HARRY F. WARD. 


SEEING THE REAL EUROPE 
(From Page 226) 

Your preparation is necessary here in order to 
save you from false generalizations. If you do 
not know French or German there is much to be 
said for spending a long time in England so that 
you can get to know at least one country and its 
people. Whichever the country is, that experience 
is a great help to imagination and perspective. 

For travel in which your main interest is con- 
temporary Europe, parties with a definite purpose 
are valuable. For example, there is a party this 
summer which is going to study Socialist and 
Labor movements in Europe under the direction 
of Dr. Harry Laidler of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. There is another group which is 
going to study religious movements in Europe 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Foster of Union 
Seminary (New York City). These parties have 
contacts with leaders which an individual could 
not often get. Also they can solve the language 
problem in part through interpretation. Numer- 
ous other groups such as that to the Orient by 
the N. S. F. A., have worthwhile objectives. 


OBJECTS OF HISTORIC AND UNIVERSAL INTEREST 

We might divide the objects of historic and 
universal interest under three heads: objects with 
historic associations; objects of intrinsic interest 
or beauty, with or without historic associations; 
and, natural beauty. 

The most important of the objects of interest 
combine at least two or three of these. For exam- 
ple, many cathedrals are of great intrinsic beauty 
and at the same time have historic associations. 
The Wartburg, in its setting at Eisenach repre- 
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sents a combination of art, natural beauty and 
associations. The Rhine is often said to be no 
more beautiful than the Hudson, apart from its 
castles and its associations. But it is just that 
combination which makes it so much more inter- 
esting than the Hudson. 

There are two principles which might be laid 
down about selecting places to visit. The first is 
that we should not be guided by convention in 
choosing the places which have historic associa- 
tions without much intrinsic interest. Tourists 
stream to Stratford because it is the thing to do, 
not because they are interested in Shakespeare. 
If you are interested in Shakespeare, go to Strat- 
ford by all means, but if you are not, go to some 
other place which is associated with a person or 
event in which you are interested. Stratford will 
not be likely to interest you in Shakespeare if you 
are not already interested. Lear or Hamlet 
would do that far better. If you should happen 
to be more interested in Darwin or Wesley or 
Bacon or Keir Hardie or Disraeli than in Shakes- 
peare visit some places associated with them. If 
you are in Germany and are more interested in 
Kant than in Goethe or Schiller don’t follow the 
crowd to Weimar but go alone to Konigsburg. 
That may be an extreme example of a departure 
from an established custom but it illustrates the 





principle. If this principle is accepted it will de- 
liver us from much perfunctory sight-seeing. 

The second principle is that the products of art 
and civilization are to be preferred to natural 
beauty unless the latter has historic associations 
as in the case of the Rhine or the Lake country 
in England. The reason for preferring them is 
that they are the unique things. You can’t find 
them in America. Of course there are natural 
objects like the Matterhorn which are unique but 
in general it is probably wise when one has to 
choose between the products of art and civiliza- 
tion and natural objects to choose the former. 
But this will not mean any neglect of nature. It 
will only affect the planning of your itinerary. 
There will be nature everywhere you go in any 
case, especially if you travel by bicycle and it will 
always be a welcome relief from sightseeing in 
cities. It will be the background against which 
you will most appreciate everything else. 

Make your own itinerary. Don’t allow it to be- 
come too rigid. Avoid haste and impatience and 
when you are tired, rest. Make sight-seeing sec- 
ondary to living and you will see more. Keep 
your mind and eyes open and you may discover 
your own favorite places and they will thrill you 
most of all. 





Oases 


A Few Places to Settle Down and Read 


CAMBRIDGE: Live in student “digs”; visit Ely; 
punt on the Cam; cycle around the country- 
side and read about the fen country in the 
days of William the Conqueror. 


WELLS: Get rooms on the edge of the cathedral 
close. Wells is hard to get to but worth the 
effort. Nearby are the Wye Valley, Glas- 


tonbury Abbey and Tintern Abbey. Read 
up on Wordsworth. On your way to London 
route yourself through Stonehenge, Salis- 
bury, Winchester. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT: Saturate your- 
self in Wordsworth and Coleridge. In be- 
tweenwhiles walk or cycle through this region 
of singular beauty. 


CHARTRES: Put up at a quiet pension overlook- 
ing the Loire and retreat there when the 


tourist lorries roll in at noon. Watch the 
rays of the rising and setting sun through 
the world’s most marvelous windows. 


MARBURG AND TUBINGEN: Mediaeval university 
towns of rare interest and beauty. Quiet 
lodgings can easily be found. From here you 
could make a trip through the Black Forest 
to Frieburg which has one of the finest 
cathedrals in Germany. 


EISENACH: One of the beauty spots in Germany 
but nevertheless off the beaten track. The 
Wartburg Castle is here, where Luther spent 
a year in translating the Bible. 


OTHER RETREATS: In Switzerland try Gruyeres 
(Canton Fribourg). In Italy: Orvieto; As- 
sisi; Ravenna. 
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The Bookshelf 


EUROPE. By Raymond Leslie Buell. (Revised 
Edition.) Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mr. Buell’s study of Europe during the period 
since the war provides an invaluable sur- 
vey of the principal events of importance which 
have occurred in different European countries. 
One who wishes a general review of European 
political and economic developments since the 
Treaty of Versailles could do no better than to 
read this volume. It contains a wealth of in- 
formation about an infinite variety of subjects, 
from the condition of the British coal industry 
to the question of the Polish frontier with Lith- 
uania. The more important stages in the war 
settlement are traced from the Treaty of Versail- 
les to the Young Commission. Mr. Buell pre- 
sents his facts in pleasing style—an invaluable 
asset in a book on international relations. 

While the volume has many merits it also has 
obvious limitations. Too much importance, for 
instance, is attached to the influence of political 
settlements on European history during the last 
decade. The more important developments in 
Europe since the war are not those which can be 
described as direct consequences of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The movement toward the rational- 
ization of industry in western Europe and in 
Great Britain, with its consequent tendency to 
mould European society into an economic dem- 
ocracy similar to that of the United States, is 
one of the more important non-political forces 
which have decisive influence upon recent Europ- 
ean history. These forces are not confined to 
any one nation; essentially they are international 
in character. One feels that Mr. Buell’s plan of 
writing European history by countries has im- 
posed serious limitations and has prevented his 
dealing adequately with the great continental and 
trans-continental developments. One is also dis- 
appointed in not finding at least a chapter on 
the influence of extra-European forces on Europ- 
ean life during the last decade. Europe is no 
longer the enclosed world that she was before the 
war. The influence of America in particular has 
had a powerful effect, negatively and positively, 
in determining recent European developments. 
One would also have wished that more space 
might have been given to such developments as 
the transition from industry to commerce as the 
main foundation of British prosperity—a change 
which amounts practically to social revolution. 
While fully admitting the negative consequences 
of the Treaty of Versailles upon German life one 
must also remember that in 1925-26 German in- 
dustry was so completely rationalized that it has 





become probably the best organized industry in 
the world and will play a decisive part in econo- 
mic life as soon as war psychology has disap- 
peared. But despite its limitations, Mr. Buell’s 
book is invaluable for students of contempory 
history. 

FRANCIS MILLER. 


MASARYK, NATION BUILDER. By Donald 

A. Lowrie. Association Press. $2.50. 

This epic story of the coachman’s son who be- 
came father of his country is an oft told tale, but 
heretofore it has been embalmed in the Bohem- 
ian, and thus inaccessible to those who are un- 
familiar with that language. 

“Self-made man,” as a descriptive phrase, can 
be used as justly of Masaryk as it has been of 
Lincoln. Born of parents who were the property 
of their liege-lord, knowing poverty for a genera- 
tion and rising to a place of national and world 
eminence, is in brief the story of Masaryk. Emil 
Ludwig did not greatly exaggerate when he said: 
“If I were asked to name him who among living 
men deserves the highest rank, I should say 
Masaryk.” 

Possibly it might be said that Mr. Lowrie’s 
task was not a difficult one, given his fascinat- 
ing subject. But it would be unfair to minimize 
the author’s achievement. He has produced an 
absorbing book, expressed in simple, clear-cut 
prose; the early chapters are as earthy as the 
Bohemian plains from which Masaryk sprang. 
There is no great writing in the book but oc- 
casionally one finds a particularly beautiful pas- 
sage. On the whole, it is first-class stuff. 

When the time comes for the second edition— 
and one feels certain that there will be several 
editions—there are two points at which, one feels, 
additions should be made. Nothing is said be- 
fore page 110—half-way through the book—of 
any great stirring in young Masaryk’s breast to- 
ward political liberty for his people. Can it be 
that the lad Tomas dreamed no dreams of a new 
Bohemia? Were not the fires of patriotism 
kindled long before he was a university student? 
If this is so it is worth recording. And, another 
omission: from Czech friends we have heard the 
story of that night in October, 1918, when at the 
opera in Prague, and in the presence of Austrian 
soldiers, the cry of a free nation was first pub- 
licly raised. There have been few such occasions 
in history, and this thrilling picture should be 
painted for us. It too is Masaryk. 


ROBERT W. ABERNETHY. 


The Hill School. 
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THEISM AND THE MODERN MOOD. By 
Walter Marshall Horton. Harper. $2.00. 
No more careful analysis of the position of 

theistic religion in the modern world has been 
made in recent years than that which Professor 
Horton attempts in his scholarly book. Naturally 
for this day, the author elaborates his theistic 
position against the foil of our widely heralded 
humanism. He finds humanism wanting in con- 
sistency: in one of its aspects it leads to despair 
and in another to an exaggerated emphasis on 
the capacities of man. “It is my contention,” 
says Mr. Horton, “that humanism can escape 
from these contradictions only by doing one of 
two things: either by adopting a rigidly consis- 
tent naturalism which will destroy its. faith in 
man, or by affirming the objective validity of 
human values which lead it to a more apprecia- 
tive view of the non-human world.” 

In developing his own attitude of appreciation 
of the non-human world Professor Horton be- 
gins realistically with what is absolutely known, 
allowing himself no high ventures of faith. Here 
he reminds strongly of Wieman. The reality of 
values established in the non-human world, Mr. 
Horton uses this position as a springboard to 
reach the heights and to approximate the rich 
imagery which characterise the theistic concep- 
tions of the devout. In other words, moral and 
poetic experience are regarded as legitimate 
methods for ascertaining the ultimate truth about 
God, even though the author makes a careful dis- 
tinction between this type of knowledge and the 
more exact impressions of sense. Mr. Horton has 
written a profound and satisfying book; one that 
marks him as a thinker who will receive increas- 
ing recognition as a leader of theological thought 
in America. This volume is sufficiently popular 
in style to be acceptable to any thoughtful stu- 
dent even though he lacks intimate acquaintance 
with theological thought. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


HIGHWAYS TO INTERNATIONAL GOOD- 
WILL. By Walter W. Van Kirk. Association 
Press. $1. 


No more timely book could be issued, for 1930 
should see great advances in the cause of peace. 
The vision throughout the volume is of a world 
free from war. The thirteen chapters tell how 
peace may be advanced by means of education, 
economics, diplomacy, humanitarianism, science, 
youth, religion. We are given a vivid picture 
of how the world is being organized for peace and 
how this ideal is being achieved on the fundamen- 
tal basis of the unity of mankind. At the end 
of each chapter are suggestions “For Those 
Who Think.” The book is packed full of Chris- 


tian idealism, backed up by factual material. 
The reader will realize how involved is the task 
of bringing in a peaceful world. 

Whether as an outline of the problem and its 
solution, as a handbook of information or as the 
basis of group study, this book has a real service 
to render and its low price should make possible 
a wide use. The author is the Associate Secre- 
tary of the Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches. 


D. J. FLEMING. 


WHO’S OBSCENE? 
Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


An Anthony Comstock law (Section 334, 
Criminal Code Section 211 amended) on “mail- 
ing obscene matter,” carelessly passed by a tired 
Congress in 1873 as its last session action, gave 
the Post Office Solicitor power to declare any 
printed matter obscene on the basis of his own 
personal judgment without definition by law. Mrs. 
Dennett has been working for years to get this 
law changed. The Solicitor’s office used the law 
as the basis for his nationally known action 
against Mrs. Dennett. 

Who’s Obscene reviews the earliest efforts of 
Mrs. Dennett; the banning of her pamphlet, 
“The Sex Side of Life’ and the indictment upon 
her continued use of the mails for distributing 
it; the several hearings; the change of judges, 
the trial, the verdict and the reversal of the ver- 
dict by the United States Court of Appeals. 

Mrs. Dennett’s case is but one of a long list 
of cases which prove the ludicrous aspects of this 
law and the need for a new law built on legai 
definitions. 


By Mary Ware Dennett. 


ABEL GREGG. 


SIGNS OF THESE TIMES. By Willard L. 
Sperry. Doubleday Doran. $2. 


Canon Streeter emphasizes in his Reality the 
concern of religion with quality, rather than wita 
quantity. Dean Sperry in this brief volume of 
lectures, delivered before the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, considers the necessity and dif- 
ficulty of preserving the genuine quality of our 
religion which so obviously is in direct conflict 
with popular tendencies of present day society. 
Particularly striking are the chapters ‘“Non- 
cooperation,” and “Humanism.” The main thesis 
of the book is well put in this single sentence: 
“Non-cooperation with the spirit of this age must 
mean for most of us a deliberate refusal to re- 
duce religion to the dimensions of this-worldli- 
ness and an insistence upon the complementary 
half truth of other-worldliness.” Humanism, the 
author finds, not.only denies this other-worldly 
emphasis which is essential to the finest religion 
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but it also assumes a pose of studied agnosticism 
which is not permanently tenable. The book may 
be recommended especially to those who believe 
that the social gospel is the only real religion. 
GARDINER M. Day. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS. By C. F. An- 
drews. Macmillan. $3. 

It is a rare interpreter who can set forth the 
ideas of a great saint and in the doing lose none 
of the glow of the illumined personality. It is 
the fortune of Mahatma Gandhi to have found 
in C. F. Andrews—of whom the Mahatma writes, 
“than whom I do not own on this earth a closer 
friend’’—one who has been able to accomplish 
this feat. 

As in his recent book on Tagore, Andrews has 
scrupulously reduced to a minimum his own in- 
terpretations and criticisms. He gives the west- 
ern world an opportunity to know intimately, not 
the Gandhi of its dreams, but Gandhi as revealed 
by his own speeches, conversations, and wide 
range of published utterances. 

The average Occidental will experience a feel- 
ing of suprise at the fundamental conservatism 
of Gandhi and the firmness with which he is 
rooted in the Hindu religion and traditions. Apart 
from Gandhi’s well known opposition to child 
marriage and “untouchability” it is difficult to 
see how his conservative acceptance of the main 
tenets of traditional Hinduism can be taken by 
the ignorant masses who adore him as other than 
endorsement of the status quo. “Khaddar” or 
the return to the spinning-wheel program for In- 
dia, and “Swadeshi” which is difficult to distin- 
guish from an economic and political isolation- 
ism, both reveal again the sharp cleavage of 
Gandhi’s thought with the direction of the west- 
ern mind. 

Soul Force or Passive Resistance is to the 
western mind perhaps the best known and most 
challenging of Gandhi’s ideas. The history of 
its use as an instrument to win economic and 
legal status for Indians in South Africa, and the 
story of its application since 1919 on a wider 
scale in India as a weapon of the masses against 
social or political wrongs, is a document that can- 
not be overlooked by those who would understand 
the potential power of spiritual forces in modern 
civilization. 

Gandhi’s imprisonment and the twenty-one-day 
fast at Delhi, as told in the closing chapter, leaves 
with the reader a vivid sense that the personality 
overflows the ideas and that not the economic, po- 
litical, social, or religious program for India will 
live on in men’s minds but the spiritual daring of 
this remarkable life. 

DOUGLAS STEERE. 

Haverford College. 





Background Stuff 


Out of an embarrassment of riches 
the Editors have selected these books 
as background for that European trip. 
Most of the publications listed will be 
obtainable in the college library. 


EUROPE, A HISTORY OF TEN YEARS. By Raymond 
L. Buell. Macmillan; 1928. $2.00. New 
edition: 1930. 

THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. By Paul Hutch- 
inson. Willett, Clark & Colby; 1930. $2.00. 

HUMANITY UPROOTED. By Maurice Hindus. A 
Picture of Russia Today. Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith. $3.50. 

FROM DAWES TO LOCARNO. By George Glasgow. 
Foreword by Ramsay MacDonald. Harper; 


1926. $2.50. 
THE WORLD CouRT, 1922-1928. By Manley O. 
Hudson. World Peace Foundation. $1.75. 


LOCARNO. By Alfred Fabre-Luce. The Reality. 
Knopf; 1928. $2.75. | 

AIMS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE LEAGUE OF Na- 
TIONS. Geneva Secretariat of League of Na- 
tions. Twenty cents. 

INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENTS AND LABOR. Record of 
the International Labor Organization, 1919- 
1928. World Peace Foundation. $2.00. 

GERMANY. By G. P. Gooch. Scribner. $3.00. 

PosT-WAR BRITAIN. By Andre Siegfried. London. 
J. Cape; 1924. 

FRANCE. By Sisley Huddleston. 
World Series. London. Benn; 1926. 

FRANCE. By John Buchan (editor). The Nations 
of Today Series. London. Hodder; 1923. 

PROTESTANT. EUROPE: ITS CRISIS AND OUTLOOK. 
By George Stewart and Adolf Keller. Doran. 
$3.50. 

AMERICA AND EUROPE. By Alfred Zimmern. 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

AMERICA COMES OF AGE. By Andre Siegfried. 
Harcourt, Brace; 1928. $3.00. 

SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. By 
Charles P. Howland. Yale University Press; 
1928. $5.00. 

OuR ECONOMIC MORALITY. By Harry F. Ward. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

My WAR MEmMorrs By Eduard Benes. Houghton; 
1927. $7.50. 

ENGLISHMEN, FRENCHMEN, SPANIARDS. By Sal- 
vadore de Madariaga. Oxford University 
Press; 1928. $3.75. 

PERIODICALS. The Intercollegian, December, 1929; 
Peace Number. The Survey Graphic, March, 
1923, Russia; March, 1927, Italy; February, 
1929, Germany. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. Particularly the sec- 
tions on art and cathedral architecture. 


The Modern 
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Correspondence 


WE NEED AN “UNDERSTANDING 
PATIENCE” 


Dear Editor: 


At the present time we are taking 
part in a great deal of discussion on 
two current issues: Prohibition, and 
World Peace. If these discussions 
were all as intelligent as they should 
be, a great deal would be gained. It 
so happens that people with little or 
no factual information are setting 
forth solutions for momentous prob- 
lems. However, the most discourag- 
ing feature of all these hit or miss 
conclusions is the appalling lack of 
what might be called an understand- 
ing patience. 

For the first time in thousands of 
years, civilization has made a con- 
centrated effort to restrict the use of 
alcohol. After only ten short years 
of trial, people are declaring that the 
attempt is a failure. A little patience 
will go a long way in showing us the 
true perspective of this unprecedented 
éndeavor. 

The same is true in regard to the 
efforts on the part of nations every- 
where to insure peace. It is a rather 
pitiful reflection on our understanding 
of human nature, if we expect in one 
or two international conferences to 
create in the minds of political and 
business leaders throughout the world 
a passion for arbitration and world 
fellowship. It will mean years of 
patient and determined educational 
work, and is it not at this very point 
that we as college men should do 
everything in our power intelligently 
to strive for a keener understand- 
ing and patience toward such vital 
issues as these? 

Sincerely, 
WALDO POWERS. 
Boston University. 





THE CAMPUS IS INTERESTED 
IN WORLD SERVICE 


DEAR FRIEND: 


Eugene Barnett, on furlough from 
China, has just left the University of 
Illinois Campus. The faculty gift of 
$1,115 toward our world service 
project is only one result of the visit 
of this Christian statesman who told 
such an impressive story of the ad- 
venture in promoting the Kingdom of 
God in China. 

Out of the experience here on our 
campus I might draw the conclusion 
that our student centers ought to be 
doing a great deal more for the world 
service of the Association than they 


are or have been doing. Not any 
longer can we lay it to the uninterest 
of the folks on the campus. For the 
most part, it comes down to a matter 
of going out and developing interest 
and seeing those who already have 
an interest. Certainly our experience 
here at Illinois, particularly in seeing 
faculty who have a real interest in 
China is something which all of our 
student secretaries might take into ac- 
count. I do not believe that our 
group here is any more cosmopolitan 
in its outlook than is any other faculty 
or student group. If we do our part 
I am sure they will respond; in addi- 
tion, our students will go out to be 
integral parts of their communities 
after graduation and will take with 
them an interest which should be life- 
long in the world service of the Asso- 
ciation. 
Cordially yours, 
M. I. COLDWELL. 

University of Illinois. 





OPPOSED TO VIVISECTION 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I have wanted to tell you how 
deeply moved I have been by the con- 
cern which the student men showed, 
at the time of the General Board 
meeting, in the proposed cut in the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. abroad. If 
only this concern were more widely 
felt there would be no difficulty in 
maintaining our present cooperation 
abroad and in extending it. Cuts now, 
so far as China goes, have passed be- 
yond the point of surgery into the 
realm of vivisection. In 1925 we 
had 85 American secretaries in 
China, now we have 45. Not in nine 
years has the United States sent a 
new secretary to China. The Chinese 
Movement is earnestly requesting 
twenty new men from America for 
definite posts, and the Council is 
planning to demobilize some of the 
men now on the staff—unless the 








This Page Is Yours 


The Editors invite contribu- 
tions by students and others. 
They stipulate only that letters 
be brief, interesting, and in hand 
by the 5th of any month. 








Movement vetoes such retrogression 


by furnishing the fresh supplies re- 
quired. 

Who knows but that the plan of 
the Student Associations to discover 
$50,000 in “new” money toward this 
year’s budget may not kindle the 
fires and turn the tide—if you will 
pardon my mixing fire and water. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE E. BARNETT. 





UTOPIA AND CHAOS 


FELLOWS: 


“The Intercollegian” was full of 
stirring news this issue.! I picked 
it up after lunch and never laid it 
aside until the last leaf was turned. 
When I had finished, I was enlight- 
ened and also puzzled. 

It brought to remembrance so 
many appalling facts concerning la- 
bor in our own country, the illustra- 
tions were not at all far-fetched, for 
it concerned the strikes in the tex- 
tile mills of our Kings Mountain 
Region. In the very midst of citing 
these strikes and economic panics, an 
ideal society was pictured. With 
this summary of economic malad- 
justments and the picture of an ideal 
society came the puzzle to me. 

We, on our college campuses, con- 
stitute a community in itself, and I 
wonder how they measure up to that 
Utopia. These strikes and loss of 
lives did not affect us so vitally as 
it did those who took part in them, 
but we cannot but share their feel- 
ings and desires, for they were our 
brothers. Here is the question that 
occurred to me, “What can our Y. M. 
C. A. do to help readjust the situa- 
tion?” We may hold conferences and 
discussion groups and from them 
determine in just which instances 
both employer and employee were 
justified. We may develop attitudes 
among our men and conclude by for- 
mulating principles by which they 
may be guided. But these attitudes 
will be dormant for two, perhaps 
three or more, years before our men 
will be out in the midst of this econo- 
mic strife. Our “Y” can go that far, 
but what is the next step? What can 
we as a Christian organization do in 
what seems to me to be an economic 
chaos? 


BENJAMIN HANDY. 
Maryland State Normal. 





1The February number. 
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The Traveler’s Primer 


Timely Tips for Youth on Trek 





Student Hostel, Rohenheim 


PRINTED AIDS 


The student traveler will get in- 
valuable information from the direc- 
tories and handbooks that have been 
made available by various organiza- 
tions. Each one of the following is 
worth having: 

1. Handbook of Student Travel in 
Europe, published by the Confedera- 
tion Internationale des Etudiants. 
This helpful guide book may be se- 
cured from the National Student 
Federation of America (218 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City). Price 
$1.00. (New Edition). 


2. Student Identity-Card of the 
C. I. E. Entitles the bearer to free 
visas for some countries. Inciden- 
tally the card serves as an excellent 
introduction to the various National 
Student Unions in Europe. Secure 
from the National Student Federa- 
tion (address given in preceding 
paragraph). 

3. Student Hostel Directory of 
The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. Free, on application to the 
Student Division of the Y. M. C. A., 
(347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City); or to The Student Council of 
Y. W. C. A., (600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City) lists hostels, 
clubs, unions, restaurants, etc. 


4. Directory and Exchange - List 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Gives addresses of the 
national Student Movement head- 
quarters. Sent on request by the C. 
C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


5. The Intelligent Student’s Guide 
to Europe. The Confederation Inter- 


nationale des Etudiantes, in consulta- 
tion with many student groups, issues 
under this title a calendar of festi- 
vals, art centers, musica] events, 
sports carnivals, etc. Secure from 
the National Students Federation of 
America (218 Madison Avenue, New 
York City). Free. 


6. Bulletins of Information. The 
Institute of International Education 
(2 West 45th Street, New York City) 
gives helpful service to students who 
plan brief trips to Europe, or who 
wish to study at one of the European 
universities. They publish a series 
of bulletins of information and will 
gladly give additional information 





and help students 
courses of study. 


arrange their 


7. University Exchanges in 
Europe is a useful publication of the 
Paris Institute of the International 
Committee for Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion of the League of Nations. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. Seventy-five cents. 


9. Holiday Courses in Europe, 
1930. Prepared by the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, listing the European universities 
offering summer courses, the dates 
for attendance, subjects of instruction 
and program, fees, certificates, diplo- 
mas and so forth, together with notes 
on facilities for traveling and resi- 
dence. Secure from The World 
Peace Foundation, Boston; 50 cents. 


SLEEPING PLACES 


Don’t think that the only place to 
stay is in a big hotel. Clean, com- 
fortable lodgings, obtainable almost 
everywhere, have the advantage of 
low prices as well as giving access to 
meeting interesting folks. Student 
hostels and Youth Movement barracks 
are numerous. Students stopping in 
Geneva for a week or more should 
make reservations to stay at the In- 
ternational Students’ Hostel, an his- 
toric chateau. The nominal charge 
of $1.60 per day is made for room 
and board, and one has the unique op- 
portunity of living with students 
from many countries. For student 
hostels in other places consult the 
Hostels Directory published by The 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion (347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City.) Or, in Europe inquire at: 


London—The Student Movement 
House, 32 Russell Square, W. C. L; 
The American Universities Union, 50 
Russell Square, W. C. I. 


Paris—Miss Sarah P. Watson, In- 
ternational Women Students’ Foyer, 
93 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris V. 
Mr. Frank Forget, 11, Rue Jean-de- 
Beauvais. American University Union, 
173 Bd. St. Germain. 


Berlin—The American Institute, 
Universitatsstr, 8, Berlin N. W. 7. 


Munich—American Institute, Hu- 
bertsstr, 22, Mr. Fritz Beck, Deutsche 
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Akademische Auslandstelle, Munchen, 
Studentenhaus, Luisenstr, 67 II, z Hd. 

Vienna—American Institute, Eliza- 
bethstra. 9. . 

Geneva—World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, 13, Rue Calvin. In- 
ternational Student Union, 10 Rue 
St. Leger. C. I. E. Summer Stu- 
dent Hostel. 


STUDENT ENTERPRISES 


Many student enterprises do not 
function during the summer; the fol- 
lowmg are operating, however, and 
are worth looking up: 

Paris: 

Restaurant de l’Etr’Aide Uni- 

versitaire, 3, Rue de Latran. 
London: 

Student Movement 
Russell Square. 

Indian Student Hostel, 112 Gower 
Street. 

The Confederation Internation- 
ale des Etudiantes, 3 Endsleigh St. 

Dresden: 
German Student Co-operative 
Association, 2 Kaitzerstrasse. 
Munich: 
Student Hostel, 67 Louisenstra. 
Berlin: 

Student Self-help Center (Stu- 

dentenwerk Berlin) Friedrichsstr. 
Prague: 

Studensky Domov na Slupi, Al- 
bertov. 

Letna Colony, dormitories built 
by the students. 

Geneva: 

World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and International Student 
Service headquarters at 13, Rue 
Calvin. 


House, 32 


BICYCLING 

The bicycle affords a means of 
getting a close range. Good vehicles 
may be had in Europe for from $10 
to $25. Scotland and England can 
be toured in three or four weeks, and 
it is advisable to start at Glasgow 
and travel south to London and 





Southampton. The channel trip can 
be negotiated from this point, and a 
second month spent touring France. 
Long distances in France can be cov- 
ered by rail at slight expense, and 
the bicycle will be transported for a 
very small sum. The interesting Ro- 
man towns in Southern France are 
close together, about half a day’s 
easy cycling apart. 





STUDENT CAMPS 

A number of student camps, na- 
tional and international, are oper- 
ating in Germany and France, and 
may be visited by American travel- 
ers. A knowledge of one of these 
languages is a great help if not a 
necessity. Information concerning the 
German-French camps held near the 
border between these countries may 
be obtained by writing to Dr. J. C. 
Demarquette, 4 Avenue Soeur Rosa- 
lie, Paris XIII. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
is organizing a camp at Oberam- 
mergau. Visitors to this camp will 
see the Passion Play, and also take 
part in discussion evenings, songs, 
games, readings in common, etc. It 
is not the intention to provide a 
cheap tourists’ home but to create an 
atmosphere where people from dif- 
ferent countries may meet in friend- 
ship for discussions and for play, and 
to share their impressions. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Donald Grant, 
Doblergasse, 2/26 Vienna, XII, Aus- 
tria. 





ON WHEELS 


In most European countries one 
may travel either first, second or 
third class. For the average stu- 
dent third class for day travel is 
adequate and second or third class 
for night travel. It is well to in- 
quire whether or not third class 
sleepers are available. In Germany 
on certain stretches one can have a 
most comfortable night’s rest in a 
third class sleeper. Blankets and 
bedding can be rented at a nominal 
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charge from the porter. In France 
and Switzerland there is a consider- 
able reduction for round trip tickets. 
These latter involve an _ itinerary 
starting at a given point and cover- 
ing more than 300 kilometres but 
terminating at the original starting 
point. The reduction on such tickets 
often amounts to thirty per cent or 
more. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


Americans traveling abroad must 
have an American passport which 
can be secured through any official 
passport office in the United States. 
The fee for a passport is $10. The 
fees for visas are: Great Britain, 
$10; France, $2; Holland, $1; Spain, 
$2.72; Portugal, $3.50; the countries 
which have a free visa entry are 
Germany, Switzerland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Belgium and Italy. Special 
passport photographs are necessary. 

Students should investigate the 
question of transit-visas in prefer- 
ence to permanent visas. Transit 
visas are usually cheaper and are 
good for ten days or more. A tran- 
sit-visa entitles the holder to enter 
a country by one frontier and to 
leave by another; one cannot, for 
example, on a_ transit-visa enter 
Holland from Germany and return 
directly to Germany from Holland. 
Holders of student identity cards 
(secure from N. S. F. A., 218 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City) can 
often secure the necessary visas 
free of charge. It is necessary be- 
fore sailing from New York to se- 
cure at least the visa for the country 
in which one will land on arrival in 
Europe. Other visas can be secured 
in London or Paris or Berlin. 
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Entrance Hall, University 
of Munich 


YOUR MONEY 


The most convenient form is ihe 
traveler’s cheque, issued by the Ameri- 
can Express Company and by other 
banks. Do not take coins across 
frontiers; the rate of exchange for 
coins is much lower than that for 
notes. It is also inadvisable to ex- 
change money at frontier railway 
stations as their rates are usually 
higher than at the banks of the coun- 
try. In reputable banks the daily 
rates of exchange are usually posted 
in a conspicuous place. 

Returning students give various 
estimates of the cost of a summer 
abroad. One student last summer 
spent four profitable months in the 
British Isles for $700, including 
ocean travel. A two months’ trip 
can be covered by $400, this mini- 
mum representing a leisurely tour, 
utilizing train, bus. bicycle or pedal 
extremities, according to the particu- 
lar situation. 


MUNDANE BUT NECESSARY 


Baggage: Leave your trunk at 
home; one suitcase makes one entire- 
ly independent of porters and wins the 
instant friendship of customs officials. 


Mail: Use as a mailing address 
the office of agencies in large cities 
like the American Express Company 
or Thomas Cook & Sons; or use the 
office of The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 


Laundry: Usually three or four 
days is required. 
Baths: Take a swim in the Rhine, 


the Neckar, the Danube. When you 
feel the need of a hot bath, give the 
concierge due warning, as hot water 
often isn’t. Usually there is an ex- 
tra charge for this frill. 


Souvenirs: Don’t be tempted to ac- 
quire a lot of miscellaneous articles 
which soon degenerate into “junk.” 
Buy one or two good things—a fine 
etching; some good prints; even a 
friendly Samovar which may be 
counted on to remind you many times, 
by constant use after you get home, 
of the quaint shop where you bought 
it. 


~ 
Guides: If you are to spend any 
considerable time in one country it 
will be advisable to acquire a Bae- 
decker; the cheaper guides do not give 
the complete information necessary to 
one on his own. 





OH YES—MEALS! 


It is usually advisable to take 
breakfast at the hotel where one is 
staying. In most countries this is a 
very light meal, judged by American 
standards. Other meals can be taken 
more economically in restaurants, 
inns, etc. In Germany, particularly, 
very cheap meals may be had in the 
student kitchens which were started 
by the German Student Co-operative 
Association. In Berlin and Vienna 
one may find restaurants where ex- 
cellent sandwiches are offered at rea- 
sonable prices—thus keeping down 
daily expenses. Dining-cars on the 
train usually serve table d’hote meals 
at approximately $1 for each meal. It 
is well to reserve a place in advance 
as on many stretches the dining-cars 
are popular. In certain places one 
can get packed luncheons at the rail- 
way stations. It is not necessary to 
order alcoholic drinks; mineral water 
is available, or if preferred, ordinary 
drinking water. In some places a 
small extra charge is made when no 
drinks are ordered with meals. 

The tipping system is prevalent; in 
some countries a fixed charge of ten 
or fifteen per cent, added to the bill, 
relieves one from paying any tips. 
Where no such system prevails it will 








prove economical when paying the 
hotel bill to add 10% to be distributed 
as tips to the employees rather than 
to attempt to pay the many indi- 
viduals. 


TOURS 


For those who prefer to travel 
with a party, the following tours can 
be recommended. Each operates un- 
der some constructive plan, usually 
a combination of sight-seeing and 
personals contacts: 


N. S. F. A. Orient Tour. Study on 
shipboard; teas and discussions with 
student groups in the Orient. N. 
S. F. A., 553 South Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 


Reconciliation Tour. Conducted by 
Treadwell Smith and Clarence V. 
Howell. Contacts with economic 
sides of life of European cities; in- 
cluding Russia, living with peasants 
and workers. Treadwell Smith, 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 


Younger Clergy. Study tour, in- 
cluding Oberammergau. Meet Maude 
Royden, Aldoph Keller and other re- 
ligious leaders. Frank C. Foster, 600 
West 122nd Street, New York City. 


Student Tour to Japan. Under 
leadership of a Japanese gentleman. 
Mutual understanding through study 
of Japanese national affairs. T. 
Oshima, 24 East 26th St., New York 
City. 


Seminar in Mevxico. Under the 
Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, with Hubert C. 
Herring directing. 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 


The Open Road. Interest groups 
in Europe; tours to Russia. 20 West 
43rd Street, New York City. 


C. I. E. (Confederation Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants) Tours. 218 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


L. I. D. (League for Industrial 
Democracy). Tour, under the direc- 
tion of Harry W. Laidler. 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


American University in Europe. 
Direction of Albert W. Coyle. 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A fascinating way to explore the 
Austrian and Bavarian Alps is in 
company with a student hiking tour. 
Apply for information and member- 
ship at the National Union of Stu- 
dents, 3 Endsleigh St., London. 
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Students of [he World 


NATIONAL SUMMER 


CONFERENCES 
Czechoslovakia 
Middle Schools’ Conference: Lito- 
mysl, July 1-7. 
2 Russian Students’ local Confer- 
ence: July 5-12. 
Finland 
General Student Conference: Kuo- 


pio, August 8-12. 
Scandinavian Student Conference: 
Hiameenlinna, June 27-July 2. 
France 
* Conference of the League of the 
Orthodox Culture and old mem- 
bers of the R. S. C. Movement: 
France, June 8-11. 
Germany 
Women’s Conference: 
ode, June 11-15. 
Men’s Conference: July. 
Industrial Research Group: Berlin, 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15. 
2 Russian Students’ 
ence: June 9-12. 
Great Britain 
First General Conference: 
wick, July 11-17. 
Second General Conference: Swan- 
wick, July 23-29. 
1 General I. S. S. Conference: 
ford, July 23-31. 
1 European-American Conference I. 
S. S.: England, Aug. 2-7. 
Holland 
General Conference: 
July 14-19. 
1 Retreat of 
Leaders: 


Werniger- 


local Confer- 


Swan- 


Ox- 


Nunspeet, 


Student Movement 
July 31-Aug. 5. 
Switzerland 

1 Federation Summer Conference: 


Aug. 16-22. 
Sweden 
General Summer Conference: 
Strangnas, July 1-6. 
South Africa 
Bantu-European National Confer- 
ence: Fort Hare, June 27- 
July 3. 


This list of national student con- 
ferences is incomplete; a fuller list 
will be published next month. Except 
where otherwise indicated application 
for attendance at one of the confer- 
ences should be made to the national 
office in the country concerned. The 
address of the person to be ad- 
dressed may be secured from any 
traveling secretary or from the Stu- 
dent Division, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


1 Apply to The World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

2 Apply to The Russian Student Movement 
in France, 10 Bd. Montparnasse, Paris 15e. 





The Paris Foyer 


STUDENTS HOSTEL IN PARIS 


A VISIT to Paris is not complete 
+X unless one has seen the new hostel 
for women students, the Foyer Inter- 
national des Etudiantes, at 93 Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel. It is on the main 
thoroughfare of the Latin Quarter, 
close to the University of Paris and 
overlooks the exquisitely beautiful 
Luxembourg Gardens, with the Pan- 
theon not far away. 

The Foyer is conducted by the 
French Student Christian Movement, 
which is a constituent part of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

The Foyer serves as a club house 
for women students in Paris, one hun- 
dred of whom are fortunate enough to 
have rooms in the building. 

The non-resident members of the 
Foyer have many advantages. <A 
beautiful library, well stocked with 
books, is a favorite place for study 
between lectures. The restaurant with 
its cafeteria service — a_ distinct 
novelty in Paris—provides good meals 
at moderate prices. There are also 
bath rooms available for non-resi- 
dents, a feature much appreciated in 
a spot where there is a maximum of 
romance but very little plumbing! 

The French Student Christian 
Movement is open to Christians of all 
denominations and confessions. Its 
religious life is earnest but not ob- 
trusive. In the Foyer there is an ex- 
quisite little room called the Salle de 
Méditation, which is reserved for wor- 
ship and prayer. Then there are 
study circles held at the headquarters 
of the Movement at 11 rue Jean de 
Beauvais. 


A WINTER AND A SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


The vast outreach of the Student 
Christian Movement is never more 
clearly brought home than in the re- 
ports of the conferences of the vari- 
ous national Movements. On January 
31-February 2 the Hungarian Move- 
ment had its mid-winter conference 
for 300 students; on January 2-10 
the Australian Movement was hold- 
ing its mid-summer conference. 

Mittagong, the Australian confer- 
ence site, offered a program of swim- 
ming, canoeing and outdoor sports to 
fill the chinks between meetings. The 
conference theme was “God and Hu- 
man Life.” The study circles, which 
formed the focal point of the thought 
of the conference, used this theme 
for a series of study groups which, 
to quote from the report, proved “by 
common consent to be one of the most 
valuable that has ever been taken at 
an A. S. C. M. conference.” 

A most interesting feature of the 
Hungarian Movement and of its con- 
ference was the presence of sharply 
defined denominational groups within 
the movement. The Reformed (lib- 
eral Calvinist group) is by far the 
largest in number, whereas the Luth- 
eran group is much smaller but is 
nevertheless a most active and vital 
group. Each group has its own in- 
dependent program and entity but re- 
lationships within the Hungarian 
Movement, which is comprised of 
these two groups, are of the very fin- 
est. It is a revelation of the fact 
that a movement can have within it 
separate denominational entities and 
yet be a strong unit. 





THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 


'T* HE Geneva School of International 

Studies was organized seven years 
ago when a number of national 
European student groups decided that 
there was a real need for a place 
where students of the various nations 
could meet and study together prob- 
lems of vital interest to them all. 
Under the leadership of Professor Al- 
fred Zimmern the School has steadily 
worked toward this ideal. In 1929 
students from thirty-seven different 
countries assembled in Geneva during 
July and August to attend a series of 
lectures and discussions on the general 
background of international relations, 
the culture and institutions of in- 
dividual countries, the League of Na- 
tions and certain problems of the 
present-day world. The lecturers, 
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Diversion at Swanwick 
(British Isles Student Conference) 


themselves representing twenty-one 
nations, were professors in world- 
famous universities or acknowledged 
experts in their fields. In 1930 the 
students will hear such men as Pro- 
fessor Coupland of Oxford, Professor 
Haas of the Hochschule fur Politik 
in Berlin, Professor Andre Siegfried 
of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques of Paris and Professor Alfred 
Longueil of the University of Cali- 
fornia. There will be such “experts” 
as Sir W. S. Marris, K. C. S. I., form- 
erly Governor of the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh, Monsieur F. 
Maurette, head of the Research Div- 
ision of the International Labor Of- 
fice and Mr. K. Zilliacus of the League 
Secretariat. 

An opportunity to join special ad- 
vanced discussion groups is offered a 
limited number of American college 
graduates. In this unique experiment 
in international education students 
from all over the world study together 
even the most “inflammable problems” 
in a frank and friendly way. They 
make an honest effort to appreciate 
national differences and the factors 
underlying them, each student ex- 
pressing his own viewpoint and en- 
deavoring to understand those of 
others. 

In addition to the work mentioned 
above, which is given from July 14 
to September 5, during the session of 
the League Assembly the School of- 
fers a course of daily lectures inter- 
preting the day by day work of the 
Assembly. Anyone interested in these 
courses may write to the New York 
office of the secretary of the School, 
Miss Martha Botsford, 218 Madison 
Avenue. 


GENEVA SCHOLARSHIPS 
“*<e ‘ENEVA provides what one can 
A find nowhere else in the world 
today—the experience of international 
life and the beat of the international 
pulse,” declares Senor de Madariaga, 
leader of the Seminar group. 
Scholarships to be a part of this 
“living center” were granted to 
twenty-one students last year from 
various countries. The requirements 





are: junior in college; keen insight 
into international problems; speaking 
knowledge of French, and the type of 
personality that can adapt itself to a 
European situation. 

Geneva is and will increasingly be 
the center of international thought. 
Here, in scenic surroundings of 
unsurpassable beauty, gather the 
people who are shaping the fu- 
ture of the world. Not alone the states- 
men of experience, but the intelli- 
gent youth of all countries come, eager 
for understanding and training for 
leadership. Thus, through directed 
study, through the League and Labor 
office, from “books that walk around,” 
through friendship and_ informal 
social life, youth of the world is hav- 
ing an unprecedented opportunity to 
prepare for its part in world under- 
standing. 

The Students’ International Union, 
10 Rue Saint-Leger, is open through- 
out the year and welcomes students 
of all countries-to its club house. 
Here one will find a warm welcome, 
an opportunity to meet other students, 
friendly advice, a library, and as- 
sistance in making even a short so- 
journ in Geneva more worthwhile. 

A number of colleges have estab- 
lished scholarships for an outstanding 
student to take advantage of this op- 
portunity of the summer Seminar 
group under the direction of Senor 
de Madariaga. 

Senor de Madariaga is head of the 
department of Spanish studies at Ox- 
ford University and was for six years 
Chief of the Disarmament Section of 
the League of Nations. 

Students interested in obtaining 
scholarships, or colleges interested in 
establishing such, should address: 


Miss Margaret A. Fifield, Students’ 
Fifth 


International Union, 522 
Avenue, New York City. 


INDIA—EGYPT—CHINA 


Every Federation conference is truly 
a League of Nations 








Denmark comes to Swanwick 


GUEST STUDENTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


For the college term 1929-30 there 
are 5,486 students from abroad in 
the universities and university col- 
leges of Great Britain and Ireland. 
On the basis of countries the distribu- 
tion is as follows: 


India, Burma and Ceylon .. 1846 
he Seer or 621 
South Africa and Rhodesia. 561 
PE cpavcrivatkanee «al 366 


Canada and New Foundland 233 


WE «csotesdowweeoad 223 
ee a 163 
ETE ee pee 143 
Oe OS ener 118 


The university centres with larg- 
est numbers of students from abread 
are as follows: 


BOOU:::* CORONER 6 ocscices.s 2520 
TD ttccbeme secede 647 
re 478 
SEED cncccsoevedeess 448 
NE ia) date botnets Ge oe 260 
DT csddsvscuceéen anes 167 
PP eee 139 
OS RIL tere 165 


By far the largest number of the 
students from abroad come from the 
British Dominions and Colonies. 

It is also interesting to note that 
approximately fifty percent of these 
students are concentrated in London 
colleges. 





GERMAN STUDENTS 
OF THEOLOGY 


ff total of Protestant students in 
Germany studying theology rose 
during the summer term 1929 to 4678, 
this figure includes 229 women stu- 
dents. This means that the record 
pre-war number of theological stu- 
dents reached in the summer term 
1914 has been exceeded. The lowest 
figure was reached in the summer 
term 1925 when only 1959 students 
were studying Protestant theology, 
since then the figure has gradually 
increased reaching a total of 3582 in 
the summer term 1928. The increase 
since 1928 is approximately 1000— 
From Das Evangelische Deutschland. 
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From California to New York col- 
leges and universities have been dis- 
cussing the London arms parley: 

Santa Ana Junior College Y. M. C. 
A. sent letters to Hiram Johnson and 
Samuel Shortridge, Senators from 
California, and to President Hoover. 
The letters contained resolutions ad- 
vocating entrance into the World 
Court and favoring action by the 
United States delegates at London 
looking toward the reduction of arms. 

The Northfield Conference recom- 
mended that the colleges there repre- 
sented send a memorial to President 
Hoover and one to Mr. Stimson urg- 
ing them to stand by the original 
policy of reduction announced prior 
to the London Conference. Smith 
College sent such a. resolution, over 
one thousand signatures. 

New York students had a city-wide 
mass meeting, with Raymond Leslie 
Buell giving a history of the London 
conference and Norman Thomas 
criticizing its proceedings. Merci- 
fully our reporters forbears to give 
the name of a representative of the 
National Security League who made 
an incoherent and illogical splurge on 
our unique and superior America 
whom nobody is going to™&Pht and 
who is going to build as nifny ships 
as she wants, yes sir! A subcom- 
mittee framed a resolution to be sent 
to London, endorsing complete dis- 
armament except such as is neces- 
sary for internal administration; the 
resolution also called for elimination 
of the battleship and the signing of 
the consultative pact proposed but at 
that time turned down by the Ameri- 
can delegation. 


Pan Pacific Conference: The Buck- 
nell Association was host to twenty 
guests—representing Japan, China, 
India, New Zealand, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Honduras, the Philippines and 
the U. S.—now students at Yale, Col- 
umbia, Penn, Elmira, Syracuse and 
other colleges in the Middle Atlantic 
Field. The group was addressed 
by the Hon. Camilo Osias, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippine Islands 
in the U. S. Congress; Professor Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette of Yale; and 
E. Raymond Wilson of Philadelphia. 
Informal discussion groups and open 
forums centered mostly about such 
topics as Filipino independence; econ- 
omic problems of the Pacific, and the 
conflict of cultures. Sessions were 
open to the whole campus, but only 
a special Bucknell delegation was al- 


High Lights 


lowed to participate in the discus- 
sions. This group had primed itself 
on the major topics. This plan served, 
too, to keep the forums from getting 
unwieldly. 

One complete session was given 
over to the cultural contributions of 
the nations represented. Paintings, 
drawings, objects d’art; native songs, 
poetry and costumes were featured. 

In addition to the “official” gather- 
ings of the conference, there were 
fellowships at the festive board and 
the inevitable bull-sessions that played 
a large role in the development of 
keener understandings and deeper 
sympathies. It was these “by-prod- 
ucts” that made the Bucknell Pan- 
Pacific Conference remarkably suc- 
cessful. 





A model Assembly of the League of 
Nations. New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania colleges, as we go to 
press, are preparing to get together 
at Lafayette University. The follow- 
ing colleges and universities have sig- 
nified their intention of participating 
in the Assembly: Hobart, Wells, 
Vassar, Columbia, City College of 
New York, Colgate, N. Y. State 
Teachers College, Princeton, U. of 
Rochester, Temple, U. of P., Swarth- 
more, Rutgers, and N. Y. U. College 
of Arts and Pure Science. 





The Pacific Relations Institute in 
Portland dramatized the interest of 





J. VIJAYA-TUNGA AND NEVIN SAYRE 
“International Institute” team members 


students of the Northwest in the 
problems confronting the countries in 
the Pacific Basin. Ten nationalities 
were represented and the speakers 
were drawn from five different coun- 
tries—China, New Zealand, British 
Columbia, Germany and the United 
States. 

The planning committee, of which 
Alson Bristol of the University of 
Oregon was chairman, chose as the 
theme of the institute, “Economic 
Causes of Tension in the Pacific.” As 
was to be expected, however, the po- 
litical and social factors could not be 
ignored. Indeed, one of the most in- 
teresting topics of discussion proved 
to be the political tensions between 
China, Japan and Korea. The in- 
stitute also served as an admirable 
medium for promoting better under- 
standing between the students of the 
Orient and the Occident who were 
present in about equal numbers. 

At the opening banquet the Jap- 
anese Consul of Portland was guest 
of honor, and at the dinner at the 
Chinese tea garden on the second 
night a prominent Chinese citizen of 
Portland delivered an address in 
Chinese which was translated by 
Mabel Chin Quong of Oregon State 
College, an American-born Chinese. 





International institutes were held 
during February and March in the 
colleges of a dozen or more states. 
They were called by all sorts of 
names, but they consisted in bringing 
a group of well-informed speakers to 
a campus for two or more days and 
using them in every available as- 
sembly, forum and classroom. Pro- 
fessors were remarkably cordial to 
such undertakings and cooperated in 
a very effective way. In addition, 
there were a number of intercollegiate 
conferences dealing with international 
relations. 

One of the most extended institutes 
was held at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. It lasted six days with five 
speakers taking part, though no one of 
them was able to stay throughout. 
The experience demonstrated that the 
method is practicable in a large in- 
stitution provided the program is well 
worked out and there are enough 
speakers to catch the attention of the 
students. 

In the institutes there were two 
types of programs. In one type, a 
single theme was discussed from 
various angles by every speaker. This 
was the case, for example, at Dart- 
mouth where the subject was Haiti. 
In the other type the program was 
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Oregon State College holds its seventh annual Friendly Relations Banquet 


built around the speakers, drawing 
heavily upon their experience, but 
also emphasizing current issues such 
as the naval parley. 

These institutes were made possible 
by the generous cooperation of many 
speakers who either gave their time 
free, or received only a sum covering 
expenses, or a moderate honorarium. 
The speakers of foreign nationality 
were especially appreciated by the 
students. Mr. Camilo Osias, Philip- 
pine Resident Commissioner in the 
United States and Mr. Vijaya Tunga 
of Ceylon deserve special mention in 
this connection. 

An encouraging feature of these in- 
stitutes and conferences is the grow- 
ing tendency to link them up with 
practical objects, such as contributions 
to the college project in another land, 
or some other tangible expression of 
friendship. 

International week at the Uni- 
University of Oregon was ushered in 
by addresses by Mr. Gordon Troup of 
the Student Christian Movement of 
New Zealand. Other features which 
attracted the attention of the entire 
campus, included an excellent exhibit 
of Oriental art, a model assembly of 
the League of Nations and an inter- 
national banquet attended by the 
guest students from other lands reg- 
istered in the University. Charles 
D. Hurrey was the principal speaker. 
The week culminated in the launch- 
ing of plans for a campus-wide cam- 
paign for funds for the work of In- 
ternational Student Service among 
students in Bulgaria. 





Twenty-one nations were repre- 
sented at the seventh annual Friend- 
ly Relations banquet which was the 
dominant feature of international 
week at Oregon State College. Tak- 
ing as their theme “The World is a 
Neighborhood, Help Make it a 
Brotherhood,” the students developed 
a program of poetry, music and 
speech-making which provided a de- 


lightful evening. Poetry was read in 
the native tongue and then translat- 
ed by students from Russia, China, 
the Philippines, Holland and Japan. 





At the University of Washington, 
where a strong program of Christian 
World Education has been developed 
under the leadership of Herbert L. 
Seamans, interest in international 
relations was heightened by the visits 
of Charles Hurrey and Paul Meng. 
Mr. Meng also visited the Washing- 
ton State College campus where the 
Y. M. C. A. has inaugurated a signifi- 
cant experiment this year in the form 
of an international house. 


A careful observer once said, “If 
you would know what the world will 
be doing twenty-five years from now, 
learn what the most thoughtful stu- 
dents in the colleges are doing to- 
day.” 

The social and Industrial Labora- 
tory Conference held in Detroit on the 
week-end of March 7 for students of 
the universities and colleges of Michi- 
gan was an experiment. 

Thirty-five miles in observation 
trips; tours through two automobile 
factories including the Ford plant; 
visits to two institutions for down- 
and-outers; trips through the morgue 
and through the county jail; a visit 
with a Communist committee study- 
ing unemployment; talks by eleven 
different speakers—all this seemed 
but to stimulate this amazing con- 
ference. Exploded was the notion 
that students attending week-end con- 
ferences become easily fatigued and 
disinterested. Every session and trip 
was attended by eighty per cent of 
those registered and the last meet- 
ing was tense with interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Of course only the briefest atten- 
tion could be accorded any one prob- 
lem. But somehow indelible im- 
pressions were obtained of the heroic 


struggle of the Negro, the pathetic 
lot of the unemployed, the monotonous 
under-paid existence of many factory 
workers, the dark hopelessness of the 
imprisoned, the indifference of some 
employers and the bewilderment of 
others. Glimpses were had of the 
intricate mechanism and doubtful 
philosophy of our present social order, 
and visions were raised of the cheer- 
ing possibility of a better. 

The stage had been set for this 
student laboratory: the Detroit un- 
employment demonstrations were but 
a day-old and the local speakers, fresh 
from first-hand grappling with emer- 
gent problems, aroused an enthusiasm 
to which the long-run vision of Jer- 
ome Davis and Norman Thomas give 
stability and direction. In such an 
atmosphere the devotional period took 
on meaning; as one student remarked, 
“For once I felt that people were. 
really worshiping God and not just 
singing ‘Holy, Holy’.” 





“The Volstead Act: Should it be re- 
pealed?” is the first subject up for 
debate by two members of the faculty 
at an open forum series inaugurated 
at Dickinson. 


As a result of the rapid growth of 
the student body at Colgate the Chris- 
tian Association is bringing faculty 
and students together outside of class 
in order to establish personal rela- 
tionships. Members of the faculty 
will entertain groups of students in 
their homes, under this plan. 


The Southern California Faculty- 
Student Conference on Campus Re- 
ligion will be held at the Malibu Lake 
Club on May 9-10-11. This is being 
held under the auspices of the execu- 
tives of the four year colleges for a 
frank discussion of their problems. It 
is one of numerous conferences 
across the country which are pre- 
ceding the National Faculty-Student 
Conference next Christmastime. 
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The University of Hawaii sent two 
deputation teams to the Island of 
Hawaii for a week. The students 
supervised playgrounds, put on pro- 
grams, spoke before school assem- 
blies, and conducted Sunday school 
classes and Young Peoples Societies. 
The teams came into contact with 
over 5,000 young people. 





Things happen even on campuses 
within a big city! In support of that 
statement see the N. Y. U. Daily 
News, which in a single week re- 
ported, as items of the program of 
the Association on the two N. Y. U. 
campuses (uptown and downtown): 
(1) the conference on “Prejudice” at 
the Washington Square branch held 
in cooperation with the Catholic and 
Jewish student organizations; (2) a 
concert by Mlle. Susanne Gamberdel- 
la at the Heights, one of an apprecia- 
tion series sponsored by these same 
three religious groups, and always 
accompanied with a tea; (3) Frosh 
Y Club with Herbert Kim (a Kor- 
ean) as speaker; (4) student trip to 
East Side of the city; (5) Lawrence 
House Residents Dance at_ the 
Heights; (6) Sunday sermon by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer at the Heights; (7) 
Presentation of Dr. Lindsey Rogers 
of Columbia to the upperclass chapel 
in talk on Disarmament; (8) Negro 
Education Week at Washington 
Square, including discussions and 
concerts. 





The Socialization of Power was the 
central idea of a week-end confer- 
ence, March 28-30, sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins Liberal Club. The 
program included addresses by Nor- 
man Thomas, Judson King, and Louis 
Waldman, as well as_ discussion 
groups on the special fields of Forest 
Resources, Oil, Coal, and the Theory 
of Profits. 





The Christian Way of Life. One 
hundred and ten students and leaders 
from colleges of southern Idaho met 
at Gooding College, April 4-6 for the 
fourth annual Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. conference. This year it com- 
bined a study of Christian World 
Education with training in methods 
of Association work for newly elected 
officers and committeemen. The con- 
ference violated almost every ac- 
cepted rule of conference technique 
in planning their program, even dar- 
ing to conduct the Sunday morning 
session in the form of a church serv- 
ice in which the Methodist Church 
of Gooding united. Yet the frequently 
expressed opinion of the students was 
that this was the best and most 
helpful of the southern Idaho confer- 
ences during the past four years. 





The knotty problem of race rela- 
tions prompted an invitation from 
Mississippi A. and M. and Millsaps 
College (Jackson, Mass.) to R. B. 
Eleazer of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. Addresses, a 
forum period and an intensive study 
group started some real thinking. 





A survey of the work of the student 
Y. M. C. A. has absorbed Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute for several 
weeks. The survey, led by Dr. 
Goodwin Watson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, looks toward an advance pro- 
gram for the next period of years. 
Not many Associations have been 
more effective for the year just clos- 
ing—but perhaps that fact is just an- 
other evidence of what characterizes 
the planning of any truly effective 
leadership. 





A Week of Prayer was a successful 
venture at Albright College (Read- 
ing, Pa.). Raymond M. Veh, editor 
of the Evangelical Crusader, served 
as the special speaker. 





Following Dr. Walter Kotsching’s 
visit to Boston University last fall the 
student body planned a campaign to 
raise money for the Bulgarian stu- 
dents who are in such dire straits. 
With S. Ralph Harlow of Smith Col- 
lege as guest speaker the matter was 
presented at college assembly. Some- 
body’s conservatism was responsible 
for setting the goal at $500; on the 
second day that amount was over- 
subscribed and within a week $834.63 
was in hand in cash and pledges. 


Students and faculty cooperated with 
a friendly spirit and the enthusiasm 
of the campus kept pace with the 
growth of the fund. 





About $1600 was pledged by the 
men of the California campus in 
February for carrying on the work 
of Roy Service, who for twenty years 
has been a Secretary of the Y. M. C. 
A. in China. His work has received 
the enthusiastic endorsement of na- 
tionally known Chinese leaders. 





A new evangelistic procedure has 
been the basis of an experiment at 
North Carolina State College. For 
five days “Dad” (A. J.) Elliott spoke 
to well attended meetings, presenting 
vital messages on Religion in Life. 
During this period one of the field 
secretaries met daily at luncheon a 
group of seventy-five choice campus 
leaders and worked out with them the 
implications of “Dad’s” messages in 
terms of campus life situations. An 
atmosphere of interest gave tone and 
stimulus to the group which met for 
discussion. Campus activities were 
scrutinized and evaluated in terms of 
religion and life values. Definite 
projects were worked out and respon- 
sibility placed on interested groups. 
Many individual decisions were 
reached during the five days, but the 
finest part of the experience was that 
these decisions were made in rela- 
tion to definite campus tasks which 
will bind the individual to a group of 
like-minded students in a coopera- 
tive effort to work out his newly 
found purpose. 





Interseminary News Notes 


Speaking of jubilees and golden 
weddings! Just fifty years ago, at 
the Dutch Reformed Seminary, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, the Inter- 
seminary Movement was born. The 
seminaries were wedded into friendly 
cooperation which has grown deep and 
meaningful across the years. Have 
we fittingly observed this anniversary 
occasion? Are we keenly awake to 
the contribution this interdenomina- 
tional movement has made to Chris- 
tian unity and its unlimited possibili- 
ties for the future? 





Scores of theological schools are 
identified with the Interseminary 
Movement and in a wholesome sense 
the Movement embraces all in its 
spiritual fellowship. Nevertheless it is 
gratifying to have several schools 
openly and consciously realizing their 
membership. To quote from a letter 
by Kenneth Teed of Hartford Semi- 


nary Foundation: “At a meeting of 
the Student Council it was voted that 
our Seminary affiliate itself with the 
national Interseminary Movement.” 
And the Theological Department of 
Temple University in Philadelphia, 
after consideration of the purposes of 
the Interseminary Movement, made a 
unanimous decision to enter the fel- 
lowship. 





The Interseminary Field Secretary 
returned last month from visits to 
fourteen seminaries in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. He had cordial 
receptions, including three at Lutheran 
schools. At Omaha and in St. Louis 
the beginnings of interseminary con- 
ferences were realized. There is 
promise for a new seminary confer- 
ence in this whole Iowa-Nebraska- 
Missouri area, 





Dean Niebuhr at Eden in St. Louis 
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PASSION PLAY 





Once in ten years— 


THE 





Visit Oberammergau this summer 
for one of the most inspiring ex- 
periences of a lifetime. 


Special Round Trip Student Tour: 
New York 
London 
Brussels 
Cologne 
The Rhine 
Munich 
Oberammergau 
Switzerland 
Paris 


New York 


$370 Complete 


Other Student Tours: 


New York 
Leningrad 
Moscow 
London 
New York 
$360 Up 





The 
American University in Europe 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


In Conjunction With 


The International Express Company 


London -Paris Vienna Prague Helsingfors 











Summer Dates 


STUDENT-IN-INDUSTRY GROUPS 
SUMMER, 1930 
Kansas City 

June 23-Aug. 3 (Southwest and Rocky Moun- 
tian Fields cooperating). For men. Write: 
Harold Colvin, Y. M. C. A. Building, Topeka, 
Kansas; or to Leslie Eichelberger, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


Detroit 
Approximate dates, June 15-Sept. 1. For 
men. Write: Russell Cooper, 423 Association 
Building, Detroit. 


Seattle 


June 23-Aug. 2. For men. Write: Herbert 
L. Seamans, Eagleson Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Chicago 
July 5-Aug. 19. For women. Write: Harriet 
Hitchcock, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 
San Francisco 
July 4-Aug. 9. For men and women. Write: 
Helen Price, 609 Sutter Street, San Francisco; 
or to Marcia Seeber, 401 Broadway, Tacoma, 
Wash.; or to H. H. Landram, 715 So. Hope 
Street, Los Angeles. 


Pittsburgh 
Plans _ tentative. For men and women. 
Write: Charles T. Douds, 1445 Tolma Ave., 
South Hills Station, Pittsburgh; or Goldie 
Waite, 315 Spahr Street, Pittsburgh. 


Houston 


June 29-Aug. 9 For men and women. 
Write: Claud Nelson, 610 Central Bank 
Building, Dallas, Texas; or Fern Babcock, 
2221 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toledo 


(with credit given by the University of Toledo 
Summer School). Plans tentative. Write: 
Helen Wright, c/o Toledo Council of Churches, 
Richardson Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


STUDENT CONFERENCES 
MEN STUDENTS 


Kings Mountain ................ May 30-June 6 
oe ys ewreabeweet June 13-21 
le at ks oe aoe 13-20 
ee 13-20 
ee SE Wale eee ccnsoee ced 14-2 
WOMEN STUDENTS 
i Ps isc ewecinte bas ed bes June 6-12 
EM. ccekigwesceseness 6-14 
TE fo a dats den 66s 608s 18-28 
Camp Maqua, Poland, Me, .......... 18-28 
es aie kien wine wed es 19-27 
Seabeck, Wash. ...........-..--.dune 21-July 1 
hs WU bhatt TAN db eee ed wee ee June 21-30 
Co-EpD CONFERENCES 
SE June-11-21 
OS ee eee 6-16 
Pe PU, CH Sh Kcdk pee ce se wrcce 6-16 
PREP SCHOOL Boys 
pe ee ae June 21-26 
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INTERSEMINARY NOTES 
(From Page 251) 


writes: “We shall be delighted to wel- 
come you to Eden. We have been 
hoping for a visit.for we would like 
to enter into the active fellowship of 
the Interseminary Movement. We are 
relatively isolated here in St. Louis; 
therefore we welcome all the more 
such contacts with other seminaries 
as you can establish for us.” 





From Boston, Williamstown, New 
Haven, Allentown and elsewhere mem- 
bers of the Interseminary Movement 
Committee came to New York City 
for the first 19830 Committee Confer- 
ence on March 31st. The following 
were among the important recom- 
mendations: That emphasis be put 
on getting theological students to the 
June summer conferences; that the 
committee planning the National Stu- 
dent Assembly be urged to include a 
section for theological students and 
professors; that we recommend to 
the theological seminaries the holding 
of National Theological Assembly 
preceding the Quadrennial Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
during the Christmas holidays of 
1931-2; that the Committee cooperate 
with the Federal Council of Churches 
in their desire to enroll associate mem- 
bers among theological students; that 
inquiries be sent out to theological 
schools about the feasibility of these 
students and professors of the nation 
symbolizing their unity through sup- 
porting some common project in a 
needy section of the world. 





Dr. Visser ’t Hooft of Geneva will 
be an honored guest of our Student 
Movement this spring. It is hoped 
a considerable number of Seminary 
students will get to know him at 
Northfield, Forest Park and other 
summer conference places. In this 
fashion our international fellowship 
will be increased. 





Speaking of conferences, here is an 
excellent chance for theological stu- 
dents who see the advantage of keep- 
ing in touch with undergraduates and 
who want to share fresh lines of 
thought and influence men toward the 
ministry as a life work. Some hun- 
dreds of men from the theological 
seminaries should be with the thou- 
sands of undergraduates in the sum- 
mer student conferences which in 
June will meet in each section of the 
country. 





The Conference Committee in the 
Middle Atlantic area held its first 
meeting, for planning next year’s 
work, at Union Seminary, New York, 
April 5. Harry Folger of Drew is 
chairman for the coming year. 








The Periscope 








ScENE: Living Room of the A. D. X House— 
Two Juniors; sweaters and pipes in the foreground. 


Bob—Three weeks from Saturday, 
oh boy! 


Bill—She’s a great old ship. We 
came back on her last summer. 


Bob—Shall I take a trunk? I got 
a peach. 


Bill—A suit case was plenty for me 
last summer. 


Bob—But I gotta dress up to the 
dames on the boat and receptions in 
London and things like that. 


Bill—Well yes maybe. The recep- 
tions in London may be done chiefly 
by Customs officials and not all dances 
on the boat require full dress—that 
depends on the weather. 


Bob—Crepe hanger! What’s the 
use of going if there are no events? 


Bill—Oh there are events all right. 
Your first view of London! the won- 
derful hours in the Louvre; the 
dawning of a great light on the ques- 
tion of America being the civiliza- 
tion of all history—you’ll find the 
answer to that one as our crass jazz 
fibre checks up against other great 
civilizations. Another real event is 
when you blink your eyes and aren’t 
quite sure where you are, as some 
fellow traveler in strange dress and 
an accent, leaves on you the haunting 
impression that you must have lived 
on some narrow street and never 
thought very far or deep. Oh yes, 
there are great events—so many they 
leave you dumb, but you needn’t dress 
for them ’specially. 


Bob—That’s all right; but if we 
drive across France, or a tea some- 
where on the Riviera, I’d need— 


Bill—Oh, yes, you'll need clothes 
and if it eases your mind take a 
trunk! I hear they doll up a lot in 
Japan, 


Bob—(Depositing a pile of books 
on the table). If they ask me to speak 
at receptions or in schools or any- 
thing, I’ll tell ’em! I’ve written out 
two speeches on “Higher Education in 
America” and “The Greatest Indus- 
try on Earth” and I have a couple of 
others half-baked. 


Bill—(Coughing and sputtering). 
Oh, excuse me. It’s only my idea, but 
I’d leave those books here. Four or 
five blank notebooks from Wool- 
worths would take less space and be 
of more use. 


Bob—I don’t get you. If I’m going 
to tell ’em about America I need the 
facts. That’s been my way. I give 
"em the facts. 


Bill—So you do. It was your mas- 
sing the facts that won for us over 
old Penn. But abroad it’s different. I 
don’t mean they are not interested in 
America. They are. We are inter- 
esting. Soisacircus. But they don’t 
need to hear how great we are half 
as bad as we need to learn how far 
we haven’t gone, and for that a note- 
book is very useful. 


Bob—Well—maybe. Say, Bill old 
boy, it’s great that we can travel to- 
gether. I might have had to go alone 
and—they don’t have Pullmans at all 
do they—maybe I’d have had to room 
with some foreigner! Boy, that would 
finish me sure. 


Bill—Well, don’t get your feelings 
hurt but that might just finish you. A 
lot of us Americans need the finish 
that would come with the chance to 
room with some foreign fellow. 


Bob—Say, Bill, you always were 
queer in some ways! Mother wouldn’t 
let me go if she thought I’d have to 
room with a foreigner. 


Bill—Well, don’t worry about that 
now. You’re a good scout. You learn 
fast and your heart is O. K. Put in 
extra films for snaps of the “foreign- 
ers” you’ll meet—humble giants whom 
you'll hate to leave, for I know you 
well. You’re the right kind to go 
abroad. You'll “tell ’em” about 
America and they’ll listen politely 
and you'll show up for the second 
semester, wearing a fez, proud that 
you can eat with chop sticks and rav- 
ing about the poet you met in India. 
You'll have a great trip. 


Bob—Well, I 


won’t room with a 
foreigner. 


Curtain. 


—THE OBSERVER. 

















Japan Welcomes You 


Collegiate 
Vacation Tour of Japan 


Supplemented by grand views across 
the continent and a day in Honolulu. 


Personally conducted by a native gentleman 
under the auspices of 


Japan-Product Advertising Bureau 


Supervised by Mr. T. Oshima, a former presi- 
dent of The Japanese Association of New 
York. 


The party is limited to fifty persons. Start 
from New York City, July 14th, returning 
September 10th, 1930. 

Besides sight-seeing throughout Japan, the re- 
ceptions by principal colleges that are being 
arranged affords a splendid opportunity to 
get acquainted with Japan and the people. 


Drop a postal for detailed itinerary 
and booklet on Japan. 


Japan-Product Advertising Bureau 
24 East 21st St., New York City 


THE INTELLIGENT 
STUDENTS TOUR 


SOCIALIST EUROPE 


organized by the 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


with the assistance of THE OPEN ROAD 
Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Harry W. Laidler 


Leaving New York June 28 by the S. S. 
sremen, returning August 23. Prom- 
inent Socialist leaders in England, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
France will discuss their aims in centers 
where their achievements can be seen. 
Membership restricted to 15. 


For information write immediately to 


League For Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 

















The Chicago 


Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 


DR. ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean, 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 
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The Wayfarer 


’ 


For “balanced rations” in May and 


on the boat this summer I recom- 
mend: 
THE HUMAN MIND, by Dr. Karl 


Menninger—which for many people 
will remove mental “abnormalities” 
by declaring abnormalities are nor- 
mal. 

THEISM AND THE MOopERN Moon, 
by Walter Horton—for its charm of 
literary expression and its clarity of 
logical argument on a theme of uni- 
versal interest. 

THE Sex LIFE oF YOUTH, by G. L. 
Elliott and Harry Bone—because it 
has received honorable mention in 
the annual award of Parents’ Maga- 
zine and has been endorsed by the 
Child Study Association. 

* * * 

Nothing in the literary field is 
quite so remarkable as the way re- 
ligious books have kept pace with 
books in other fields. In 1929 the 
number of religious titles on the gen- 
eral list stood second. Ten years 
ago, law, general and juvenile litera- 
ture, text-books and some others 
were in the lead. 


Alas, pine needles in Maine _ in- 
stead of the savory odors of an in- 
side stateroom on Deck G are to be 
the lot of the Wayfarer this summer! 
But none may deny me the privilege 
of waving a Bon Voyage to student 
travelers—some thirty thousand of 
you—who are off to great adventure 
“on the other side.” Perhaps there 
are so many of you that I shall not 
be missed at all. Solemn thought! 


> * * 
No one, I suppose, could enjoy 
the privilege of piecing together this 
page, month after month, without 


becoming just a bit arrogant! My 
lack of modesty is revealed in a sus- 
picion that there may be some who 
will read these random jottings who 
have not (as yet!) read the more 
sage counsel of John Bennett or Al- 
fred Zimmern. Here is my advice— 
meet people! Get to know them. 
Even if you have to “ditch” your 
party for a week. You will see 
things of course, until your eyes 
bulge and your feet ache. But don’t 
come back without knowing a few 
“folks.” 
es * * 

A few of you, by good fortune and 
advance arrangements, will be able 
to attend one of the European stu- 
dent conferences. At any rate, you 
can remember that there are Student 
Christian Movements in every coun- 
try of Europe working toward the 


same ideals which we hold before us 
in this country, and all are bound 
together into the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Some night 
on Friederichstrasse or Boulevard de 
la Paix you might think of that. 

es * * 

It is to the American tourist’s ac- 
count, I understand, that a growing 
racial discrimination in Europe must 
be charged. Ramsay MacDonald 
says, “It is a most disturbing affair” 
but does not see what governments 
can do about it. I suppose these 
same tourists, in a year or two, will 
be recommending a European edi- 
tion of our Southern Interracial 
Commission to remedy “the terrible 
discrimination one finds abroad”! 
Instead, let us put our best foot for- 
ward and keep it there. 

* * * 

I feel like urging all my friends in 
the colleges to get their bids in early 
for Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page 
for institutes, conferences and ad- 
dresses next year. Surely their ex- 
periences and observations on their 
journey to points of crucial interna- 
tional significance—Russia, the Bal- 
kans, India, China, the Philippines— 
give ample reason for this advance 
“tip.” Recently they had three days 
with Mahatma Gandhi, transported to 
his Ashram by Chevrolet! 


While some of my friends are in 
Czechoslovakia this summer I hope 
they will recall that the Christian 
Association Movement there is in the 
midst of finding funds for their first 
Summer Camp. Isn’t there a col- 
lege somewhere that would like to 





ATHLETES 


Trophy-laden, these Swiss friends 
of the Wayfarer are returning 
from a national turnfest. 


take as its own international project 
the building of a “Northfield” or 
“Lake Geneva” for Czechoslovakia? 

* * * 

After three years of uniquely ef- 
fective ministry as secretary for col- 
lege work of the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church C. Leslie Glenn 
is resigning to take a church very 
near Harvard University. His na- 
tional part is being filled by W. 
Brooke Stabler, onetime of the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Virginia. 

~ * * 

Other spring movings take my col- 
league Forrest Brown to Bucknell 
University where he has the in- 
triguing position of first employed - 
secretary in the history of that As- 
sociation; and W. E. Elliott, secre- 
tary at Washington University, to 
become Program Secretary at the 
downtown branch in St. Louis, and 
being succeeded on “the hill” by 
Arlo Haack. 


* * * 


In apologizing for having com- 
mented editorially on Prohibition, the 
Pennsylvanian, (U. of P.) said: “It 
is not the policy of this newspaper to 
take a definite stand one way or the 
other as regards the moot question 
now before the people of the United 
States.” And Nero fiddled. 


+ £6 ss 


I was impressed by the testimony 
of “Hurry Up” Yost, in which he 
upheld the Eighteenth Amendment, 
to the effect that he did not believe, 
although present conditions are by no 
means satisfactory, that college youth 
is drinking as much as in pre-prohi- 
bition days. A. A. Stagg has made 
a similar statement. Perhaps their 
judgment is warped by the fact that 
they are training men for the grid- 
iron and not for the Friday Nite 
Hop. If so, that is significant too. 

.. = -S 
All this talk about Europe seems to 
bring summer on apace. Whether you 
spend it in Maine or in Europe or 
in Basutoland, take with you Daniel 
Sargent’s thought (in The Atlantic): 
Blessed be God, so sweet, so near is 
He. 

He made the old man’s sunlight, made 
this hour. 

Made stars for roof tops. O 
courtesy! 

’'Twas He who dreamed 
suckle flower, 


what 


the honey- 


He gave the mole a labyrinth. He 
gave 

The beach grass the ’broidery of the 
wave. 


—THE WAYFARER. 














TRAINING FOR 
CHURCH WORK 





The church is the foundation of civilization 
and young men and women of large vision 
are planning a life of world service, Hart 
ford Seminary Foundation offers training for 
pastors, religious teachers, missionaries 
Three well-equipped schools with over 50 
on teaching staff, representing many denomi 
nations. International atmosphere. Courses 
leading to B.D., M.A., S.T.M., Ph.D., B.R.E., 
M.R.E. Send for catalog 


Hartford Theological Seminary, 
R. H. Potter, D.D., Dean 


Hartford School of Religious Education, 
K. R. Stolz, D.D., Dean 
Kennedy School of Missions, 

E. W. Capen, Ph.D., Dean 
College of Missions (afhliate) 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., President 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Auburn Theological Seminary 


(FOUNDED 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(FouNDeED 1921) 

Two Schools, Closely Related 
The Theological Seminary 
for college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Christian 

ministry. 
The School of Religious Education 


for men and women with two years 
of college work, or its equivalent, 
preparing for leadership in the vari- 
ous forms of religious education. 


For Catalogue and Full Information 
Address 


Harry LATHROP REED 
President 
Auburn New York 








Oberlin invites you— 


To STuby its new and distinctive Theological cur- 


riculum. 


To INVESTIGATE its plan of competitive entrance 


scholarships. 


To CONSIDER its rich cultural surroundings, its oppor- 
tunities for laboratory experience in city, town 


and country. 


To JOIN its friendly faculty and student body in a 
cooperative search for truth and skill. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean. 
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